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Tote  rien  se  tome  en  dec  Lin, 

Tot  chief,  tot  muert,  tot  vait  a  fin : 

Horn  muert,  fer  use ,  fust  porrist, 

Tur  font,  mur  chief,  rose  fiaistrit  ; 

Cheval  treshuche,  drap  viesist  : 

Tote  ouvre  fet  od  mainz  perist ; 

•  •••••• 

E  ?nult  ara  lor  renomee 
Emprez  lor  ?nort  corte  duree 
Se  par  cler  ne  est  mise  en  lime 
Ne  pot  par  el  durer  ne  Time. 

Sill  things  hasten  to  decay,  all  fall,  all  perish,  all  come  to  an  end. 
EM  an  dieth,  iron  consume  th ,  wood  decayeth,  towers  crumble,  strong 
walls  fall  down,  the  rose  wither eth  away,  the  war  horse  waxeth  feeble , 
gay  trappings  grow  old,  all  the  works  of  man's  hands  perish  .  .  .  Sind 
short  would  be  the  fame  of  any  after  death  if  their  history  did  not 
endure  by  being  written  in  the  book  of  the  clerk. 

Wace,  Roman  Re  Rou ,  lines  6s  seqq. 


AUTHOR’ S  NOTE 


The  examples  given  in  this  work  have  been  taken  from  the  Ashmolean  and 
Pitt-Rivers  Museums  and  from  the  possessions  of  some  of  the  Colleges.  The 
illustrations  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  examples  are  of  intrinsic  or 
exceptional  value,  but  are  intended  to  supply  a  pictorial  schedule  of  the  more 
important  possessions  of  the  University  and  Colleges  for  future  reference. 
Many  examples  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collection  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of 
space. 

The  earliest  period  represented  is  the  eleventh  century;  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  Bronze,  Iron,  and  Flint  Age  weapons  are  thus  excluded.  A  few 
examples  have  been  given  from  private  collections,  either  on  account  of  their 
historical  interest  or  because  of  their  connexion  with  the  University  and 
Colleges.  The  measurements  have  been  given  where  they  are  of  importance ; 
for  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  all  the  examples  down  to  the  same 
scale. 

The  Author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
examples  contained  in  this  work  to  the  Wardens  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls, 
Merton,  and  New  College,  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen,  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Oriel,  the  Keeper  of  the  Antiquarium,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
Pitt-Rivers  Museum;  and  especially  to  Mr.  E.  Thurlow  Leeds,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean,  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  collating  the  scattered 
portions  of  the  Old  Ashmolean  Catalogues.  He  would  also  offer  his  thanks  to 
the  staff  of  the  University  Press,  secretarial  and  photographic,  for  the  care  which 
has  been  shown  in  the  production  of  the  illustrations. 


St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Of  the  connexion  of  the  University  of  Oxford  with  offensive  or  defensive  weapons 
we  have  but  little  historical  evidence  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  seventeenth 
century  the  advantages  of  a  University  education  were  not,  as  a  rule,  appreciated  or 
desired  by  the  class  which  made  fighting  part  of  their  everyday  life,  and  therefore, 
as  the  City  was  mainly  dependent  on  the  University  for  its  existence,  there  are  no 
traces  in  the  civic  records  of  any  craftsmen  who  made  or  dealt  in  such  weapons, 
except  the  bowyers  who  appear  in  sundry  agreements  in  the  year  1380.  These, 
of  course,  would  be  makers  of  hunting  bows,  and  would  therefore  hardly  come  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  this  volume.  That  the  University  had  some  authority  over  all  the 
local  craftsmen  is  known  from  the  entry  which  Wood  gives  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses 
(p.  33),  where  we  find  under  the  year  1390  that  Thos.  Crawley  or  Craule,  of  Merton, 
was  made  a  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  the  artificers  and  workmen  in  Oxford.  The 
University  maces,  which  have  been  illustrated  in  Mr.  Moffatt’s  College  Plate ,  are  of 
course  ceremonial  survivals  of  a  practical  weapon  such  as  those  shown  on  Plate  XII, 
and  were  originally  carried  by  the  Bedels  to  guard  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Similar  maces 
are  engraved  on  a  fourteenth-century  slab  at  Saint  Denis,  in  the  hands  of  the  Sergents 
d’armes,  of  whom  two  are  in  full  armour.  The  modern  Field-Marshal’s  baton  is  another 
survival  of  like  nature.  Apparently  the  only  members  of  the  University  who  officially 
carried  weapons  were  the  '  riding  bursars  ’,  who  were  of  necessity  armed  when  travelling 
through  the  country  visiting  the  scattered  College  property.  In  the  records  of  Magdalen 
College  are  the  following  entries  : — 

1485-6.  A  new  case  for  the  arrows  when  the  President  went  on  progress. 

1488-9.  For  repairs  of  the  arrows  and  a  new  quiver. 

There  are  few  bursary  records  of  this  nature,  and  the  next  appears  to  be  under 
the  year  1679:  ‘Upton,  pro  armis  in  usum  collegii  £ 2 .  14.  6.’  By  this  time  these 
weapons  would  be  firearms,  of  which  the  College  has  some  specimens  of  the  eighteenth 
century  preserved  in  the  old  Bursary.  In  Thorold  Rogers’s  Agriculture  and  Prices  the 
following  entries  occur :  In  1296  a  sword  bought  by  the  Warden  of  Merton,  2 s.  2d. ;  in 
1314  a  sword  is  scheduled  at  Merton  in  Senekworth’s  effects  at  8 d. ;  in  1558  a  javelin  for 
Corpus  cost  15.  8 d. ;  in  1582  New  College  bought  a  pair  of  pistols  for  125. ;  and  in  1650 
Corpus  purchased  three  pistols  for  155.,  175.  6d.,  and  205.  respectively,  and  also  a  pair  of 
holsters  for  235.  These  were  evidently  for  a  riding  bursar.  There  is  also  an  entry 
for  the  purchase  of  fifteen  rings  Tor  the  gentlemen  in  arms’.  These  may  have  been 
souvenirs  for  the  members  of  the  College  who  took  up  arms.  In  the  seventeenth 
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century  the  use  of  the  bow  had  by  no  means  been  entirely  relegated  to  sportsmen, 
for  Charles  I  on  more  than  one  occasion  seriously  contemplated  the  formation  of 
a  regiment  of  archers.  In  a  proclamation  dated  n  June,  18  Charles  I,  the  Sheriff 
of  Leicester  is  ordered  to  array  men-at-arms  ‘armed  with  but  bows  and  arrows  .  .  . 
armed  with  their  own  and  not  with  others’  weapons  \  The  last  record  that  we  have  of 
the  bow  as  a  military  weapon  occurs  in  Gwynne’s  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Great  Civil 
War ,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  ‘bearded  arrow’  was  shot  at  Sir  Jacob  Ashley  at  the 
siege  of  Devizes  in  1643. 

The  present  system  of  Officers’  Training  Corps  in  the  University  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  for  Sir  E.  Cecil,  writing  in  1632,  suggests 
a  remedy  for  the  deficiency  of  cavalry,  which  was  a  serious  matter  at  that  time.  He 
calls  upon  the  king  ‘to  recommend  the  brave  exercise  of  horsemanship’  to  the  two 
Universities,  so  that  the  young  gentry  could  practise  military  exercises  at  home. 

‘  For  who  may  better  do  it  than  the  Universities,  which  are  ordained  for  the  learning 
of  all  manner  of  virtues  ?  ’ 1  Cecil’s  wish  was  granted  before  long,  but  for  a  reason 
which  at  the  time  of  his  writing  cannot  have  come  within  his  consideration,  and  the 
Universities  responded  nobly  to  the  king’s  call  for  assistance  against  the  rebellious 
parliament. 

In  1534  the  Scholars  of  Oxford  made  complaint  against  the  Mayor  ‘  that  the  townsmen 
now  wear  weapons  at  pleasure  contrary  to  a  grant  of  20  Ed.  Ill,  which  gave  the  Church 
power  to  punish  them’.  In  the  same  year  the  Mayor  answered  that  ‘they  have  been 
accustomed  to  wear  them  and  there  is  no  law  against  it  ’  (Cal.  of  Letters  and  Papers , 
Henry  VIII). 

The  carrying  of  arms  by  members  of  the  University  must  have  become  a  serious 
factor  in  the  collegiate  life  of  this  time,  for  under  the  year  1636  we  find  three  statutes 
enacted  which,  though  they  have  frequently  been  alluded  to,  and  that  commonly  from 
a  humorous  point  of  view,  must  certainly  find  a  place  in  the  consideration  of  the 
use  of  weapons  at  Oxford.  In  the  Laudian  Statutes  (1636),  under  the  heading  ‘  De 
Ludis  prohibitis  ’,  we  find  : 

Item  quod  abstineant  ab  omni  genere  lusus  vel  exercitii,  ex  quo  aliis  periculum 
injuria,  vel  incommodum  creatur;  veluti  Venatione  ferarum  .  .  .  necnon  ab  omni  ap- 
paratu  et  gestatione  Bombardarum,  et  Arcubalistarum. 

Under  ‘  De  Vi  et  Injuria  prohibenda  ’ : 

Statutum  est,  quod  ...  si  quis  alium  ad  pugnam  lacessiverit, ...  vel  cultellum,  pugio- 
nem,  gladium  aut  aliquod  aliud  genus  teli  aut  distrinxerit  aut  intentaverit  cum  minis. . . . 

Under  ‘  De  Armis  non  gestandis’ : 

Statutum  est,  quod  nullus  Academicus,  aut  alius  Universitatis  ambitum,  sive 
offensiva,  sive  defensiva  arma  vel  tela  de  die  vel  de  nocte  gestet,  exceptis  qui  honestae 
recreationis  causa  arcus  cum  sagittis  portaverint. 

In  the  last  statute  we  have  further  evidence  that  the  bow  had  not  been  discarded  at 
this  period.  Tradition  places  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Archery  Club  at  St.  John’s 
College  in  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 

C.  H.  Firth,  Cromwell's  Army,  p.  7. 
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the  legend.  In  the  excellent  series  of  College  Histories  arc  to  be  found  entries  relating 
to  the  sumptuary  laws  which  governed  the  life  of  the  undergraduate,  and  amongst  them  are 
recorded  the  prohibition  of  the  wearing  of  arms  as  part  of  the  costume  and  also  of  injuring 
College  buildings  with  arrows. 

In  October,  1642,  Charles  made  Oxford  his  head-quarters,  and  from  this  date  till  April 
1646,  the  records  of  the  University  and  Colleges  contain  many  details  of  the  part  its 
members  played  in  military  matters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  entries  relating  to  the  subject  before  us  occurs  in  the 
State  Papers  of  this  time,  and  refers  to  the  erection  of  sword-mills  at  Wolvercote. 

Cal.  of  State  Papers ,  Domestic ,  Car.  I  (dated  Nov.  20,  1643) : 

Letter  of  privy  seal  to  Treasurer  and  under  Treasurer  of  Exchequer  to  pay  Wm. 
Legg  Master  of  the  Armoury  ,£100  by  way  of  imprest  upon  accompt,  to  be  employed 
in  building  a  mill  at  Woolvercott  near  Oxford  for  grinding  swords  and  for  building 
forges,  providing  tools  and  other  necessaries  for  sword-blade  making  to  be  employed 
to  make  swords  for  our  service. 

(Dated  Feb.  26,  1644) : 

Warrant  on  the  Privy  seal  to  Exchequer. 

By  our  special  command  Legg  has  caused  to  be  erected  a  mill  for  grinding  swords 
at  Woolvercott  co.  Gloucester  and  forges  at  Gloucester  Hall,  you  are  therefore  to  pay 
on  account  to  Wm.  Legg  ye  Master  of  the  Armoury  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^2000  for 
grinding  swords  and  belts  in  the  office  of  the  armouries,  the  same  to  be  made  at  the 
usual  price  and  according  to  pattern  by  us  appointed,  also  to  provide  tools  and  other 
necessaries  for  sword-blade  makers  employed  by  the  said  Master  of  the  Armoury. 

William  Legg  was  made  Governor  of  Chester  in  1644  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  the  title 
‘  My  Sergeant  Major  and  General  of  my  Ordnance  ’.  In  1645  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Oxford.  He  was  offered  an  Earldom  by  Charles  II,  but  declined.  He  was  made 
Master  of  the  Armoury  in  1666,  and  died  in  1672.  His  eldest  son  was  created  Baron 
Dartmouth.  He  is  frequently  confused  with  William  Legg,  Keeper  of  the  King’s 
Wardrobe,  1626-55  (Did.  Nat.  Biog.). 

In  the  second  entry  ‘  co.  Gloucester’  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen  due  to  the  addition 
of  Gloucester  Hall.  The  mill  had  been  in  existence  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  when  it 
formed  part  of  the  property  owned  by  the  Nunnery  at  Godstow,  and  is  now  owned  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  who  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Except  for  the  two  entries 
quoted  above  there  are  no  further  records  connected  with  this  undertaking  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  State,  University,  or  City  documents.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  relics  in  the 
shape  of  broken  sword-blades  or  weapons  have  been  found  upon  the  site.  At  this  period 
Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  was  not  used  for  collegiate  purposes;  but  here 
again  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  trace  any  evidence  of  the  forges.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Castle  Mill  would  have  been  nearer  and  more  convenient  for  the  sword- 
mills,  but  this  was  used  for  providing  flour  for  the  town,  and  the  Osney  Mill  was  used  for 
powder-making.  Wood  mentions  that  Charles  rode  out  to  Wolvercote  on  February  6, 
1643,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  sword-mills,  and  this,  from  one  who  delighted  in 
minutiae,  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  undertaking  never  went  farther  than  the 
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Exchequer  warrant.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  the  second  entry  quoted 
distinctly  states  that  the  mills  were  erected.  Any  records  of  payments  and  deliveries  were 
doubtless  destroyed  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  rebels. 

It  was  during  the  years  1643-6  that  the  mint  was  established  at  New  Inn  Hall  and 
the  'siege  pieces’  were  struck  which  show  a  view  ol  Oxford  on  the  obverse. 


Oxford  Siege  Piece,  lrom  Annals  of  England,  Parker,  1855. 

In  the  year  1642  the  University  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  regiment  tor  the  defence 
of  the  city.  An  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Papers  (i.  57)  says  that  the  '  scholars 
and  privileged  persons,  with  such  weapons  as  they  had,  trained  up  and  down  the  streets, 
in  Christ  Church  College  quadrangle  and  other  College  quadrangles,  and  kept  no  good 
rule  either  by  night  or  day’.  Anthony  Cooper  in  his  Stmtologia  (1662)  writes  of  the 
undergraduate  of  the  period  : 

When  first  to  Oxford,  fully  there  intent 
To  study  learned  science  I  went, 

Instead  of  Logicke,  Physicke,  school-converse 
I  did  attend  the  armed  troops  of  Mars. 

Instead  of  books  I  sword,  horse  pistols  bought, 

And  on  the  field  I  for  degrees  then  fought. 1 

That  this  was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Marshall, 
of  Lincoln  College,  subsequently  Rector,  served  so  well  in  the  Royal  army  that  the  king 
asked  the  University  to  remit  his  fees  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

In  many  of  the  College  records  of  the  time  are  entries  of  leave  of  absence  granted  to 
Fellows,  presumably  for  serving  with  one  of  the  armies.  In  1643,  when  the  rebels  pushed 
forward  their  siege  operations,  all  persons  resident  in  a  College  or  Hall  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  bound  to  work  for  one  day  in  the  week  in  the  trenches  or  to  pay 
12 d.  a  day  for  a  substitute.  The  bursary  accounts  of  New  College  of  this  date  show  many 
such  payments. 

In  the  Bursary  accounts  of  Pembroke  occur  the  following  entries : 

Fore  pectorall,  a  payre  of  holsters  and  bridle  for  John  Brooks  when  he  did 

service  in  ye  University  troop  for  pemb.  4.  6. 

Paid  to  deputy  Fleetwood  Trumpeter  for  sounding  to  ye  colledge.  5.  o. 

Wood  gives  some  valuable  details  of  the  assistance  given  by  the  University  to  the 
Crown.  He  writes  that  the  Deputy  Vice-Chancellor  called  to  the  Public  Schools  those 

1  Firth,  Cromwell's  Army,  p.  21. 
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privileged  to  bear  arms,  and  many  scholars  appeared,  bringing  with  them  the  furniture 
of  arms  of  every  College  that  had  any.  This  muster  included  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates.  He  adds  that  divines  also  served  with  the  colours,  and  Dr.  Rede,  of  New 
College,  a  doctor  of  law,  '  served  with  the  pike.’  A  company  of  archers  was  formed  ol 
members  of  the  University,  'all  scholars’  armed  with  barbed  arrows. 

Among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  (D.  912,  f.  60  b)  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  undated  list  of  the  numbers  recruited  in  the  various  Colleges,  led,  as  we  learn  from 
Wood,  by  the  Earl  of  Dover: — University  40,  Balliol  25,  Merton  30,  Exeter  30,  Oriel 
10,  Queen’s  30,  New  College  6,  Lincoln  20,  All  Souls  — ,  Magdalen  6,  Brasenose  30, 
Corpus  10,  Christ  Church  70,  Trinity  40,  St.  John’s  30,  Jesus  40,  Wadham  40,  Pembroke 
30.  In  all  487.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  apply  only  to  members  of 
the  Colleges  in  residence ;  there  were  probably  many  members  who  were  serving  either 
in  the  Royal  or  the  Parliamentary  armies  elsewhere.  Wood  gives  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  ol  'strangers  and  scholars’  as  630  when  they  mustered  in  the  Groves  of 
Magdalen  College  on  14  May,  1644.  After  the  fall  of  Oxford  all  the  arms  and  munitions 
of  the  scholars  were  taken  to  Lord  Saye’s  house  near  Banbury,  but  no  trace  of  them 
exists  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  military  incident  with  which  the  University  was  concerned  is  the  rebellion 
ol  Monmouth,  against  whom  we  find  All  Souls  taking  a  prominent  part,  with  Leopold 
h inch  (Warden,  i68f),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  as  the  leading  spirit.  Dr.  Plot, 
first  Keeper  ol  the  Ashmolean,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  Royal  Mandate  of  appointment 
as  Warden,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  27  November,  1682,  a  great  feast  was  held  in  the 
College,  which  Wood  describes  as  follows  : — 

‘  They  [the  members  of  the  College]  got  twenty  of  the  Train  Band  of  Oxon  who 
discharged  at  the  drinking  of  every  health.  They  had  a  drummer  that  beat  round 
the  College  quadrangle  and  at  the  gate.  Dr.  John  Clutterbook  the  captain  that 
ordered  these  matters.’ 

Finch  mustered  a  company  of  scholars  in  scarlet  coats,  scarfs  about  their  waists, 
and  white  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  marched  them  out  on  8  July,  1685,  towards  Islip  to 
secure  the  London  Road  against  Monmouth,  headed  by  two  drummers  who  were  paid 
£1.  195.  The  news  came  of  Monmouth’s  defeat  at  Sedgemoor  two  days  previously,  and 
the  company  was  disbanded,  having  been  first  feasted  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  at  Ricot 
and  sent  home  '  well  fuz’d  ’.  The  drum,  which  cost  ,£3,  and  one  of  the  muskets  used  in 
this  expedition,  are  still  preserved  in  the  bursary  of  All  Souls.  The  former  is  figured 
on  Plate  XVII,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  bears  the  arms  of  the  College. 

Four  more  muskets  of  the  same  date  with  a  ceremonial  halberd  have  been  recently 
found  in  the  cellars  of  the  Old  Ashmolean.  They  are  the  remains  of  a  store  of  some 
four  or  five  dozen  which  existed  as  late  as  1890.  All  the  rest  have  disappeared. 

In  1798  we  find  a  strong  University  Volunteer  Corps  formed  and  reviewed  in  Christ 
Church  Meadow  on  7  July.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  this  occasion  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Blackstone,  of  New  College,  and  colours  were  presented.  The  corps,  about  500  strong, 
was  commanded  by  Col.  Coker,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Dr.  Barnes,  afterwards 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  was  Major,  and  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Leigh  Cooke,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen,  was  Adjutant.  The  inclusion  of  divines  in  the  regiment  was  too  good  an 
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opportunity  to  be  lost  by  the  local  satirists,  who  produced  verses  emphasizing  the 
difference  between  a  Major  in  the  Army  and  a  Minor  Canon.  The  uniform  is  described 
by  Cox,  who  chronicles  this  event  in  his  Recollections  as  follows:  ‘A  short  blue  coat 
faced  with  white,  white  duck  pantaloons  with  a  black  leather  strap  or  garter  below  the 
knee,  short  black  gaiters.  The  head  dress  was  a  bcavor  round-headed  hat  surmounted 
by  a  formidable  roll  of  bearskin  or  fur  of  some  kind.’  This  description  does  not  tally 
with  the  engraving  signed  T.  Taylor,  High  Street,  Oxford,  i  Jan.,  1799,  from  which  the 
drawing  on  the  title-page  is  taken.  Here  the  tunic  is  dark  blue,  the  facings  black  with 
white  pipings,  and  the  gaiters  white.  The  engraving  is  now  in  the  Head-quarters  of  the 
O.  U.  O.  T.  C.,  Alfred  Street. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  continuity  of  the  Corps  between  1799  and 
1859,  when  the  Volunteer  Movement  spread  to  the  University.  'In  1859  the  following 
statute  was  passed  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  Volunteer  Corps  : 

Proviso  tamen,  si  e  Republica  visum  fuerit,  ut  per  Vice-Cancellarium  et  Pro¬ 
curators  armis  utendi  licentia  concedi  possit,  Statutis  quibusvis  aliis  non  obstantibus. 

The  Corps  which  had  been  in  existence  in  the  previous  year  was  formed  into  a 
regiment,  in  February,  i860,  wearing  a  grey  uniform  with  dark-blue  pipings.  In  the 
Minute-books  are  entries  for  supplying  bugle  badges  for  the  cartouche-boxes,  and  in 
1862  blue  stockings  were  substituted  for  gaiters. 

In  one  of  the  store-rooms  of  St.  John’s  College  is  a  figure  about  six  feet  high  painted 
on  a  cut-out  board,  which  represents  a  private  of  the  52nd  (Oxfordshire)  Regiment  with 
buff  facings  and  Light  Infantry  wings  on  the  shoulders.  The  uniform  is  that  of  the  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  the  breeches  and  gaiters  were  changed  to  trousers, 
an  innovation  which  was  ordered  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
origin.  There  are  broad  arrows  painted  in  several  places  in  the  front,  and  it  may 
possibly  have  been  used  for  musketry  practice,  but  there  are  no  marks  to  suggest  that  it 
was  ever  used  as  an  actual  target. 

Among  those  enrolled  in  the  first  year  are  the  names  of  several  distinguished  men, 
the  foremost  being  Edmond  Warre,  D.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  Eton,  who  figures 
first  on  the  list.  The  eleventh  is  the  Right  Rev.  Ernest  R.  Wilberforce,  late  Bishop  of 
Chichester;  the  twenty-eighth  the  Rev.  Hereford  B.  George,  New  College.  In  addition 
to  these  we  find  John  Addington  Symonds,  Balliol ;  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Brownlow,  Christ 
Church  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  R.  J elf,  Christ  Church;  Sir  Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  Exeter ; 
Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Exeter;  William  Frederick  Traill,  St.  John’s;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  Lincoln  ;  James  Surtees  Phillpotts,  Head  Master 
of  Bedford,  New  College;  Ven.  W.  A.  Fcaron,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  New 
College;  David  Binning  Monro,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  late  Provost  of  Oriel;  Rev.  C.  H.  O. 
Daniel,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Worcester;  and  in  1861  Rev.  J.  R.  Magrath,  D.D.,  Provost  of 
Queen’s.  The  first  enrolment  list  contains  102  names,  and  by  the  end  of  J  unc  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  numbers  had  risen  to  485.  The  next  highest  number  up  to  1887  was  517  with 
187  efficients  in  1863,  and  the  lowest  136  with  52  efficients  in  1878,  at  which  date  the  uniform 
was  changed  to  scarlet,  a  change  which  was  evidently  unpopular  among  the  members. 

In  October,  1866,  a  proposal  was  made  to  change  the  uniform,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
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have  been  carried  into  effect  till  February,  1872,  when  a  Report  was  issued  suggesting  that 
the  uniform  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  at  the  same  time  urging 
the  importance  of  'guarding  against  anything  like  a  fancy  dress’.  Eventually  the  dress 
regulations  of  the  60th  Rifles  were  followed,  and  the  old  uniforms  seem  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  dyers  instead  of  issuing  new.  They  are  scheduled  as  follows  :  '  Black  chaco  busby, 
blue  cord  and  bronze  chin-strap  with  white  and  blue  brush.  Tunic  of  dark  green  trimmed 
mohair  facings  of  dark  blue  with  five  rows  of  cord  across  the  breast.  Belts  of  dull  black 
leather.  Trousers  of  dark  green  and  black  gloves.  The  officers’  belts  had  silver  badges 
and  whistles.’ 

In  April,  1876,  the  strength  of  the  regiment  was  232  with  127  efficients.  Soon  after 
this  date  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  uniform  once  more,  and  in  1878  it  was  carried 
unanimously  by  the  Committees,  that  the  uniform  should  be  dark-blue  trousers,  scarlet 
tunic  with  blue  facings,  helmets,  and  buff  belts.  This  uniform  continued  to  be  worn  till 
14  February,  1907,  when  the  present  khaki  was  introduced.  The  Oxford  University 
Officers’  Training  Corps  was  formed  in  September,  1908,  and  absorbed  the  Volunteer 
Battalion.  During  the  period  when  the  regiment  wore  the  Rifle  uniform,  the  Drum  Major 
carried  a  halberd,  illustrated  on  p.  40.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  was  introduced ;  it  may 
have  been  a  survival  of  the  first  enrolment  in  1799,  for  halberds  were  carried  by  Sergeants 
of  Infantry  of  the  Line  up  to  1829.  There  are  no  records  in  the  Regimental  papers  as  to 
the  date  when  it  was  given  up,  but  this  was  probably  1878,  when  the  uniform  was  changed. 
The  present  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  it  in  use  about  the  year  1876.  It  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Armoury  at  Head-quarters  in  Alfred  Street. 


Buff  Coat  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  No.  168. 
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THE  ASM  MO  LEAN  AND  PITT-RIVERS  MUSEUMS 

The  principal  sources  from  which  the  contents  of  this  volume  have  been  drawn  are 
the  Ashrnolean  and  Pitt-Rivers  Museums. 

The  Ashrnolean  Museum  is  the  oldest  Museum  in  the  British  Isles,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  Elias  Ashmole,  the  eminent  antiquary,  who  was 
a  member  of  Brasenose  College,  and  served  in  the  Royal  army.  On  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II  he  was  created  Windsor  Herald,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Evelyn  mentions  him  under  the  date  23  June,  1678,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  held  him  in  high  favour,  for  he  writes  of  him  :  ‘  .  .  .  I  believe  not  learned,  but 
very  industrious  as  his  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  proves.’  He  also  states  that 
in  giving  his  collection  to  the  University  he  ‘erected  a  lecture  on  them  ...  in  imitation 
of  the  R.  Society’.  Evelyn  was  very  jealous  for  his  beloved  Society,  and  in  July,  1669, 
he  comments  on  the  speech  of  the  University  Orator  at  the  opening  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  which  he  states  contained  ‘  malicious  and  indecent  reflections  on  the  Royal 
Society  as  underminers  of  the  University,  which  was  very  foolish  and  untrue,  as  well  as 
unseasonable  ’. 

The  nucleus  of  Ashmole’s  collection  was  the  Musaeum  Tradescantium,  brought 
together  by  John  Tradescant  the  elder  and  John  Tradescant  the  younger,  his  son  (1608-62). 
One  of  the  sections  of  the  Museum  was  labelled  ‘warlike  instruments’,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greater  part  were  ethnological  specimens,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Pitt-Rivers  Museum.  Anthony  £1  Wood  writes  that  ‘the  curiosities  of  Ashmole’s 
Museum  filled  twelve  waggons’,  and  in  Ashmole’s  own  diary  we  have  an  entry  under 
17  February,  1683,  ‘The  last  load  of  my  rarities  was  sent  to  the  barge,  and  this  afternoon 
I  relapsed  into  the  gout.’ 

Ashmole  was  born  at  Lichfield  on  23  May,  1617,  and  died  on  18  May,  1692.  His 
Institutions,  Lazos,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  published  in  1672.  In 
1652  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  on  alchemical  subjects,  entitled  Theatrum  Chemicum. 
The  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  Castle,  College,  and  Town  of 
Windsor,  compiled  from  notes  made  by  him  during  his  Visitation,  was  published  after 
his  death  in  1762. 

The  first  printed  Catalogue  of  the  collection  was  published  in  1656.  The  original 
Museum  was  in  Broad  Street,  in  the  building  now  used  for  the  work  of  the  Oxford  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary.  It  was  opened  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  on 
21  May,  1683.  Dr.  Robert  Plot  was  appointed  Keeper,  and  his  assistant,  Edward 
Llwyd,  drew  up  the  manuscript  catalogue  in  Latin  between  the  years  1683-90,  from 
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which  entries  are  given  in  this  work.  This  Catalogue  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  consider¬ 
ing  some  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  for  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  dealers’ 
forgeries  were  practically  unknown,  and  gives  therefore  an  undeniable  and  clean  pedigree 
to  the  exhibits  such  as  few  museums  can  boast  of.  Unfortunately  in  this  Catalogue  about 
four  pages  are  missing  between  the  headings  ‘arcus  42  b’  and  ‘gladii  104’,  which  must 
have  contained  notes  of  several  of  the  weapons  in  the  collection  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  history.  The  Catalogue  of  1836  was  compiled  by  Philip  Bury  Duncan,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  John  Shute  Duncan  as  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

Under  the  date  18  June,  1850,  Cox1  gives  a  short  account  of  an  exhibition  of  ancient 
vestments  and  armour  arranged  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  the  Taylor  Buildings, 
which  now  form  part  of  the  block  to  which  the  Ashmolean  Collection  was  moved  in 
1894 ;  but  there  are  no  records  as  to  whether  any  of  the  weapons  in  the  collection  were 
exhibited  at  this  date. 

The  Pitt-Rivers  collection  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1883  by  Lieut.-General 
Arthur  Henry  Lane-Fox  Pitt-Rivers.  He  was  born  14  April,  1827,  received  a  commission 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards  in  1845,  and  was  Lieut.-General  in  1882.  He  began  his  collec¬ 
tion  with  weapons,  and  intended,  by  degrees,  to  include  all  the  implements  and  appliances 
of  human  life.  He  assumed  the  name  Pitt-Rivers  in  addition  to  his  family  name  of  Lane- 
Fox  in  1880.  The  collection  was  first  housed  in  Bethnal  Green  and  South  Kensington 
Museums,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  portion  of  it  was  drawn  up  by  its  owner  in 
1874.  Since  the  date  of  its  removal  to  Oxford  the  collection  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  principal  published  works  of  General  Pitt-Rivers  dealing  with  armour  and  weapons 
are  :  ‘  The  Importance  of  the  Rifle  as  a  Weapon  for  General  Use,’  Journ.  United  Service 
Inst.  ii.  453 ;  ‘  Primitive  Warfare,’  ibid,  xi,  xii,  xiii ;  ‘  Principles  of  Anthropological 
Classification,’  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  iv.  293.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1876,  was  given 
an  Honorary  D.C.L.  in  1886,  was  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  1881-2.  He  was  the  first  Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments. 

1  Recollections  of  Oxford,  1870. 
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PAINTING  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  PAVIA 


(S<r  Frontispiece.) 


The  picture  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  is  probably  by  the 
same  unknown  painter  as  that  representing  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII  and  Maximilian 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.1  It  was  painted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and,  from 
the  topographical  and  military  details,  must  have  been  composed  from  plans  or  descrip¬ 
tions  of  eye-witnesses.  In  an  inventory  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  MS.  1419)  among  the  ‘stained 
cloths  ’  at  Westminster  is  mentioned  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  must 
have  been  either  a  painting  on  canvas  or  a  tapestry,  and  cannot  have  been  the  Ashmolean 
picture.  There  is  a  small  picture  of  the  battle  at  Hampton  Court,  but  it  has  no  pretension 
to  topographical  exactitude. 

The  Oxford  picture  is  painted  on  a  panel  composed  of  three  boards  joined  longitu¬ 
dinally,  and  is  in  exceedingly  good  condition,  with  but  little  sign  of  restoration  or  repaint¬ 
ing.  It  measures  7  ft.  x  3  ft.  9!  in.  The  different  groups  have  been  marked  with  white 
figures ;  this  was  done  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  reference.  It  is  first 
mentioned  under  the  number  664  in  the  Liber  Aedis  Christi  Decani,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Ashmolean  Collection  in  the  handwriting  of  the  first  Keeper,  Dr.  Plott,  cir.  1685.  In  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  of  Trinity  College,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Duncan,  the  Keeper, 
written  about  the  year  1821,  the  writer  seriously  suggests  that  this  picture  is  not  by  Hans 
Holbein,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  by  Albert  Diirer— a  good  example  of  the  state  of 
Art  criticism  at  that  period. 

On  the  top  of  the  frame  is  the  inscription  :  le  vray  portrait  dv  siege  de  pa  vie  mist 
svr  la  ein  (fin)  doctobre  en  lan  1524  par  le  roy  de  France.  On  the  lower  member 
of  the  frame  is  :  commen  les  gens  de  lemperevre  deffirent  les  francoys  en  pregnant 
le  roy  le  i ovr:  S:  mathias  en  lan  15.25.  The  number  62  on  the  frame  refers  to  the 
catalogue  of  1836. 

The  siege  ol  Pavia  was  begun  by  Francis  I  on  28  October,  1524,  and  the  garrison  was 
reinlorced  by  the  army  of  Charles  V  under  Pescara  on  24  February,  1525,  when  a  sortie  was 
made,  and  the  Imperial  forces  acting  together  defeated  the  French  with  great  slaughter 
and  took  Francis  prisoner.  Various  accounts  are  given  by  Brantome2  and  Du  Bellay 3, 
and  letters  from  Sir  John  Russel4  and  Gregory  Casale5  to  the  English  court  give  further 

1  See  Ernest  Law,  Royal  Galleries  of  Hampton  Court  (No.  331),  1898. 

.  2  Vie  des  Capitaines  de  France.  3  Memoirs. 

4  B.  M.  Vitell.  B.  VII.  f.  77. 

6  Letters  and  Papers,  For.  and  Dorn.,  Record  Office,  Hen.  VIII,  Feb.  6,  1525. 
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details  of  the  battle.  1  he  signal  for  the  sortie  of  the  garrison  was  given  by  the  firing  of 
two  cannon,  and  this  incident  appears  to  be  represented  near  the  right  of  the  picture 
beneath  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  garrison  were  ordered  to  wear  white  shirts  so  as  to 
be  easily  recognized  in  the  dark  of  a  February  afternoon.  The  topography  of  the  picture 
is  lairly  correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  plans ;  the  only  licence  indulged  in 
by  the  artist  was  to  place  the  bridge  of  Pavia  on  the  Isle  de  Gravallon  instead  of  further 
east,  where  the  bridge  is  shown  on  the  modern  plan.  This  was  obviously  done  to  bring 
the  French  reserves  into  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  The 
wall  which  crosses  the  picture  in  two  places,  with  breaches  through  which  the  troops  are 
marching,  exactly  coincides  with  Russel’s  letter,  in  which  he  writes  that  ‘  the  park  (of 
Mirabello)  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  double  the  height  of  an  English  Park  wall,  which  the 
King  has  pulled  down  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  Palice  ’.  The  French  made  a  temporary 


Plan  of  the  city  of  Pavia  at  the  present  day. 


bridge,  which  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture  on  the  left,  but  the  Due  d’Alen^on  cut  it 
down  when  he  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  They  also  attempted  to  dam  the  river  and  turn 
the  course  into  the  narrower  arm,  so  that  they  might  attack  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
heavy  rains,  however,  frustrated  this.  The  dam  will  be  seen  marked  on  the  plan.  A 
drawing  of  the  siege  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  (Q.  b.  18),  which 
is  taken  from  the  east  instead  of  from  the  north,  as  is  the  picture  before  us,  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  troops,  &c.,  are  practically  the  same.  The  city  of  Pavia  itself  is  not  clearly 
drawn,  but  the  Cathedral  is  shown  and  one  or  two  towers ;  that  showing  the  beacon  is 
probably  the  Torre  Maggiore. 

The  French  had  altogether  26,000  troops  in  the  field,  and  their  casualties  were  1,200 
killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  including  the  King.  The  Imperialists  had  nearly  26,000  troops, 
and  their  total  losses  were  about  15,000.  The  French  took  up  a  position  in  the  park  of 
Mirabello,  and  also  on  the  Isle  de  Gravallon,  from  which  point  they  intended  to  attack  the 
town  by  damming  the  river,  as  has  been  noticed  above.  When  this  was  unsuccessful, 
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I)e  Leyva  and  his  garrison  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  thus  the  French  reinforcements 
were  of  no  use  to  the  main  body  of  the  army. 


Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia  (from  the  Aslimolean  picture). 

I  he  Imperial  troops  are  shaded,  and  the  arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  each  body  of  men  is  moving. 


1.  The  broken  bridge. 

2.  The  Due  d’Alen^on,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 

and  French  cavalry. 

3.  The  Island  of  Gravallon. 

4.  The  dam  made  by  the  French. 

5.  Montmorency  St.  Pol  and  French  foot. 

6.  Tower  of  the  bridge. 

7.  The  bridge  of  Pavia,  broken  down  by  de  Leyva. 

8.  I*  rench  guns  and  gabions. 

9.  Spanish  light  horse. 

10.  French  prisoners. 

ii*  Spanish  foot  under  de  Leyva. 

12.  Walls  of  the  park  of  Mirabello. 

13.  The  tower  of  Mirabello. 

14.  The  surrender  of  Francis  I  to  Lannoy. 


15.  The  Bastard  of  Savoy  and  d’Aubigny  in  flight. 

16.  The  French  rear-guard. 

17.  Del  Guasto  and  Imperial  horse. 

18.  Pescara  and  Imperial  horse. 

19.  French  gabions. 

20.  Imperial  arquebusiers. 

21.  Imperial  horse. 

22.  Imperial  foot. 

23.  Imperial  rear-guard. 

24.  St.  Ladre. 

25.  The  gate. 

26.  The  tower  and  beacon. 

27.  The  moat. 

28.  The  Cathedral. 


The  armour  and  weapons  shown  in  this  picture  are  for  the  most  part  carefully 
depicted,  and  Irom  the  details  of  helmets,  &c.,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  painting  was 
pioduced  very  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  battle.  Most  of  the  mounted  men  wear  the 
armet,  or  close  helmet  with  visor,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  disk  at  the  back  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  weak  spot  where  the  plates  of  the  cheek-pieces  joined  the  skull-plate.  One  man 
alone  (in  the  Arriere-garde)  wears  a  sallad  with  the  visor  raised.  The  armet  of  the  type 
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shown  here  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  changed  but  little 
in  its  constructional  details  till  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Certain  examples 
of  this  type  ol  headpiece  found  in  Greece,  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty  as  before  1470, 1 
may  be  compared  with  the  armet  of  Henry  VIITs  suit  (II.  5)  in  the  Tower. 

The  grand  guard  or  reinforcing  piece  for  the  left  shoulder  is  worn  by  many  of  the 
men-at-arms,  and  by  some  a  beavor  or  mentonniere  is  worn  over  the  chin  and  breast. 
The  horse-armour  appears  to  be  both  of  metal  and  of  cuir  bouilli,  the  latter  being  painted 
with  heraldic  bearings  or  other  elaborate  decoration.  An  example  of  one  of  these  leather 
bards  is  to  be  found  in  the  Armeria  Reale  at  Turin  (B.  2).  The  foot-soldiers  are  armed 
with  pike,  halberd,  and  arquebus.  This  firearm  is  used  by  the  Italians  on  the  right  of  the 
picture  without  a  fork,  and  with  the  butt  held  under  the  left  arm  with  no  attempt  at  aim- 
ing.  The  brass  cannon  are  in  many  respects  like  those  on  the  painting  formerly  at 
Cowdray,  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  two-hand  swordsmen  in  the 
centre  are  probably  German  or  Swiss  auxiliaries.  The  weapon  was  most  favoured  by 
these  nations,  but  it  was  soon  given  up  because  the  space  needed  for  its  use  was  a 
hindrance  to  military  formation  and  discipline.  Gaya,2  writing  in  1678,  states  that  he  saw 
many  of  these  weapons  in  Holland,  but  that  they  were  more  for  show  than  for  use. 
The  actual  sword  surrendered  by  Francis  on  this  occasion  was  formerly  in  the  Real 
Armeria  at  Madrid,  but,  by  a  curious  turn  of  fate,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Murat, 
who  returned  it  to  France,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Musee  d’Artillerie  (J.  376).  The  Lans¬ 
quenet’s  sword,  with  side  rings  or  with  reversely  curved  quillons,  is  also  shown  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  troops.  The  French  carry  the  plain  cross-handled  sword.  Drums 
and  fifes  are  shown,  with  the  Lansquenets  and  Spaniards  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  and 
trumpets  behind  the  Bastard  de  Savoye  in  the  centre. 

Among  the  banners  shown  are  those  of  France,  Spain,  Burgundian  Saltire,  with  the 
brickets  of  the  ‘Toison  d’Or  ’  and  the  white  cross  on  a  red  ground  which  the  French 
carried  1380-1530.  Most  of  the  French  troops  wear  this  cross,  and  many  of  the 
Imperialists  wear  the  Burgundian  cross.  The  details  in  the  accoutrements  are  very 
accurate,  but  the  white  shirts  of  the  garrison  are  not  represented. 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  to  be  found  in  this  and  in  the  other  pictures 
representing  the  same  battle,  for  which  there  is  no  space  in  the  present  volume.  The 
author  proposes  to  treat  the  whole  subject  exhaustively  in  a  monograph  at  an  early  date. 

Every  important  group  of  figures  and  all  the  buildings  are  labelled  with  white  scrolls 
bearing  their  names,  which  have  been  transcribed  below,  beginning  at  the  top  left-hand 
corner  facing  the  picture. 

LES  CHEVAVLX  LECIERS  DES  ESPAGNIOL  QJJI  COPIRENT  CHEMIN  AVLX  FRANCOVS  Q_VI  SEN 
FVIOENT 

LE  CAPITAINNE  SCALENGVE  PIEMONTOVS 

LE  CAPITAINNE  PONTVOYRE  DE  SAVOYE 

LE  CAPITAINE  SUCRE  FLAMEN 

LE  CONTE  DE  TENDE  FILZ  DV  BASTARD  DE  SAVOYE  3 

1  Charles  ffoulkes,  ‘  Italian  Armour  at  Chalcis,’  Archaeologia,  vol.  lxii. 

2  Traile  des  Armes  (Clarendon  Press  reprint,  1 91 1). 

3  Claude  de  Savoie  (1507-66). 
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LE  MARESCAL  MONTMORENCI  1 

MONSER  DE  GRUFFY  GRAND  MIGNION  DV  ROY  DE  FRANCE 
LOROL  CAPITAINNE  2 

loys  monsevr  de  nevere  (killed  or  wounded) 

LE  ROY  DE  NAVARRE  3 
MONSER  DE  FLORANGES4 
LE  GENERAL  BABO  8 
MONSEVR  DE  RIAN  SAVOISIEN  c 

All  those  named  from  Le  Marescal  Montmorenci  to  the  end  of  this  list  are  under 
a  general  heading  les  prisonniers  francoys,  and  are  all  shown  deprived  of  their  swords 
and  wearing  only  the  scabbards.  They  are  guarded  by  foot  and  horse  soldiers  with 
drawn  swords. 

The  river  la  riviere  du  tisin  (the  Ticino)  runs  across  the  top  of  the  picture,  and 
near  the  farther  bank  are  traces  of  piles  with  the  inscription:  le  pont  bvffelore  q_vi 
fist  rompre  le  dvc  de  allanson.  On  this  bank  of  the  river  are  shown  les  francoys 
Q_v i  sen  fvient,  among  whom  are  le  dvc  de  alanson7,  le  cardinal  de  lorainne8 
MONSR  DE  NANTOILIE,  FILZ  DV  CANCELLIER  ET  LEGAT  DE  FRANCE.  At  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  running  out  to  the  top  margin  of  the  picture,  is  a  narrow  ditch,  which  bears 
the  inscription  : 

PAR  ICY  LE  VOVLOIT  DIVERTY  LE  COVRS  DE  LA  RIVIERE  MAYS  APRES  GRANZ  COVTAIGES 
IL  NE  PEVT. 

To  the  right  of  this  ditch,  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the  river,  are  French  troops, 
horse  and  foot,  who  bear  the  French  standard  of  three  gold  fleurs-de-lis  on  a  blue  ground, 
and  also  a  flag  of  red  with  a  white  cross.  These  troops  are  labelled:  les  bendes  de 
MONSEVR  DE  MONTMORENCI  DV  CONTE  DE  SAINCT  PAOVL  9  ET  LES  A VANT VRIERS  FRANCOVS. 
To  the  right  of  these  is  a  tower,  on  which  is  a  shield  bearing  the  French  arms,  and  the 
inscriptions  :  la  tovr  dv  pont  q_ve  les  francovs  prierent  and  le  pont  de  pavie.  The 
stone  bridge  is  broken,  and  there  are  earthworks  with  cannon  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  town.  The  town  of  Pavia  includes  many  towers  and  castellated  buildings ;  on  the 

1  Montmorency  (1492-1567)  commanded  the  Royalist  army  at  Breux  1562,  and  at  St.  Denis  1567,  where 
he  was  killed.  His  armour  is  in  the  Musee  d’Artillerie,  Paris  (G.  61). 

2  This  is  probably  the  Seigneur  de  Lorge,  capitaine  des  gens  de  pied.  He  was  tutor  to  Ilenri  d’Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  was  killed  at  Pavia. 

3  Henri  d’Albret,  son  of  Alain  d’Albret  (1514-55). 

4  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Seigneur  de  Fleuranges,  the  historian.  He  commanded  the  Swiss,  and  was  made 
prisoner  with  Francis. 

5  Babou,  who  was  Grand  Master  of  Artillery  in  1529,  and  died  in  1569. 

*  Chabot  de  Brion,  favourite  of  the  Bastard  of  Savoy  and  of  Bonnivet.  He  was  subsequently  made 
a  Marshal  of  France. 

7  Charles  Due  d’Alenfon,  the  last  of  that  name.  He  was  husband  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I. 
Russel  writes  to  Henry  VIII  that  Dalazon  was  the  only  French  noble  who  escaped.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
of  shame  shortly  after  the  battle. 

8  Jean  de  Guise,  son  of  Rene  II,  Due  de  Lorraine  (1498-1550).  Ilis  brother  was  first  Due  de  Guise. 

8  Franfois  de- Bourbon  (1491-1545).  He  was  knighted  by  Bayard  1515,  and  shared  the  command  with 
Bonnivet  in  1524.  He  was  wounded  by  the  King’s  side  at  Pavia,  sacked  and  pillaged  Pavia  in  1527,  and  was 
made  prisoner  by  de  Leyva  in  1529. 
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highest  of  these  is  a  cresset  burning,  with  the  inscription  :  la  tovr  ov  fvt  fait  fev 
povr  sicne  de  secovr.  The  other  buildings  are :  sainct  ladre  ],  a  church  on  the  walls, 

LE  CARTIER  DV  CONTE  DE  LODRON2,  LE  LOGIS  DE  LA  MARQ_VIS  DE  VIRESOL  Q_VI  FIST  RAGFS 
A  DEFENDRE  LA  VILLE,  LEGLISE  CATHEDRALE,  LE  LOGIS  DE  ANTOINNE  DELEVE  3.  The 
front  of  the  town  shows  a  gate  with  drawbridge  and  earthworks,  and  a  moat  bearing  the 
label  la  cite  de  pa  vie.  Two  brass  cannon  are  pointed  at  the  walls,  one  of  which  is 
being  fired  by  a  gunner.  These  cannon  gave  the  signal  for  the  Imperialists.  In  the 
right-hand  lower  corner  is  larriegarde  (the  rear-guard),  one  of  whom  bears  the  banner 
of  Castile.  Near  the  rear-guard,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  body  of  foot  composed  of 
it  alliens,  le  l  anceq.venes,  and  espaqjsiolz,  and  above  them  is  LE  D  VC  DE  BOVRBON  4 
chief  de  la  batllie  des  espagniolz,  whose  horse-armour  is  heraldically  blazoned  with 
his  arms. 

To  the  left  is  a  body  of  arquebusiers,  of  whom  the  first  rank  are  firing,  while  the 
second  and  third  ranks  carry  their  pieces  at  the  shoulder.  To  the  left  again  is  le  conte 
DE  GENEFVE  FRERE  DV  DVC  DE  SAVOYE5,  and  near  him  is  LE  MAR Q_V I S  DE  PISGAGRE6. 

Above  these  are  les  espagniolz  q_vi  sortiret  de  pavie  avec  antoinne  de  leva  levr 
capitainne,  who  bear  the  banner  of  Spain.  Left  of  the  Spaniards  is  le  conte  de 
loron7capitainne  de  L  ansq_venest  de  pavie  with  his  pikemen,  and  charging  against  them 
is  lerrimonsr  de  loarainne8.  To  the  left  again  is  le  VISROY  de  Naples9,  and  immediately 
below  him  is  the  King  of  France  in  gilt  armour,  with  a  red  surcoat  charged  with  the 
white  cross  of  Savoy.  His  bard  or  horse-armour  is  blue  with  three  fleurs-de-lis.  Close 
by  are  two  mounted  Imperialists,  one  of  whom  takes  the  banner  of  Austria,  the  double¬ 
headed  black  eagle  on  a  yellow  ground,  from  the  other.  The  legend  here  is  :  le  portevr 
DENSEIGNE  Q_VE  LE  ROY  DE  FRANCE  OCCEIST  EN  PENSANT  METTRE  EN  FVITE.  Near  this 
group  are  three  two-hand  swordsmen  doing  great  execution,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
pile  of  dead  around  them.  In  front  of  the  King  of  France  is  monsevr  de  larete 
bo vrgonion  Q_vi  prvs  le  roy  de  France.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  are  the  marq_vis 
de  gvast  10  and  monser  de  sainct  sorlin,  with  mounted  men  who  bear  banners,  on  one 
of  which  is  the  bricket  of  the  Toison  d’or  and  on  the  other  a  gold  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on 
a  blue  ground.  Below  the  tower  of  Mirabello  on  the  left  are  le  bastard  de  savoye11 
GRAND  MAISTRE  DE  FRANCE  and  MONSER  DA VE BIGNY  ESCOSSOYS  12,  who  leads  the  flight  of 

1  Possibly  intended  for  San  Lanfranco,  now  San  Sepolcro. 

2  Commander  of  the  Spaniards  under  de  Leyva. 

3  Antonio  de  Leyva,  commander  of  the  garrison  of  Pavia. 

*  Charles,  Due  de  Bourbon,  Constable  of  France  (1490-1527).  He  was  killed  at  the  sack  of  Rome, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

5  Charles  III,  Due  de  Savoie  (1504-33).  He  was  father  of  Emmanuele  Filiberto. 

6  Ferrante  Francesco  Pescara,  commander  of  the  Imperialist  troops,  cousin  of  del  Guasto.  He  died 
25  November,  1525,  and  was  buried  in  Naples. 

7  See  note  2  above. 

8  Francis,  younger  son  of  Rene  II,  killed  at  Pavia. 

9  Lannoy,  Seigneur  de  Sanzelles  and  Prince  de  Sulmone,  governor  of  Tournai  1521,  died  1527. 

10  Alfonso  d’Avalos,  Marquis  del  Vasto  or  Guasto,  cousin  of  Pescara.  He  commanded  the  Spaniards  and 
Lansquenets,  and  was  military  governor  of  Milan  in  1538,  died  1546. 

11  Rend,  legitimized  son  of  Philip  of  Savoy  and  of  Bonne  de  Romagne ;  he  married  the  Comtesse  de  Tende. 

12  Robert  Stewart,  Seigneur  d’Aubigny.  He  was  made  captain  of  the  Scottish  Guard  in  1512,  and  Marshal 
of  France  in  1514.  He  died  in  1544. 
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these  allies.  The  dead  and  wounded  include:  modiri  de  latrimoqj_ie,1  le  dvc  de 

SUSFOC  DIT  BLANCE  ROSE,2  FRANCOUS  MONSEVR  DE  SALVCES,'1  LE  VISCONTE  CALEAS,4 
MONSER  DELESCV,  SAINZE  SEVERIN5  GRAND  ESCVTER,  LE  CONTE  TONNOIRE,  MONSER  DE  LA 
PALISSE,0  BONIVET  ADMIRAL  DE  FRANCE,7  and  the  DUC  DE  LONQUE  VILLE.8 

1  La  'I  remouille,  Louis  Viscomte  de  Thouars,  Marshal  of  France  (1460-1525).  By  the  influence  of  Anne 
de  Beaujeu  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

2  Richard  de  la  Pole.  His  brother  Edward  was  attainted,  and  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon  Charles 

Brandon.  • 

!  Francois,  killed  at  Carmagnola.  The  marquisate  was  taken  by  Francis  I  and  restored  by  Henry  IV  in  1601. 
*  ?  Galiot  de  Genouillac,  Grand  Master  of  Artillery  in  the  French  army. 

Galeazzo  di  San  Severino,  son  of  Roberto,  Count  of  Cajazzo. 

0  Commander  of  the  vanguard,  First  Marshal  of  France. 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces.  He  was  educated  with  Francis  I,  with  whom  he  first  saw 
service  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1507. 

8  Francis  d’Orleans,  killed  at  Pavia. 


Plate  II 

Carved  Chest  representing  the  Battle  of  Courtrai 
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CARVED  CHEST  AT  NEW  COLLEGE 

(Plate  II) 

The  carved  chest,  of  which  the  illustration  given  in  Plate  II  is  the  front,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  New  College.  It  was  originally  in  a  farm-house  at  Stanton  St.  John 
occupied  by  Mr.  William  Harris,  whose  family  have  been  copyhold  tenants  of  New 
College  for  a  long  time,  but  there  are  no  records  as  to  how  or  when  it  was  brought  there. 
The  incidents  represented  on  the  chest  are  connected  with  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  in  1302. 
From  the  details  of  costume  and  from  the  technique  of  the  carving  the  work  may  be 
ascribed  to  Flemish  hands  of  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  fresco 
which  was  discovered  in  Ghent  in  1845  gives  similar  details,  and  represents  the  members 
of  the  various  corporations  of  Ghent  bearing  arms  and  armour  of  precisely  the  same  kind 
as  those  shown  on  this  chest.  A  copy  of  this  fresco  is  exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  Ghent. 

The  mounted  figures  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  carving  before  us  wear  the 
large  'sugar-loaf’  helms  which  are  typical  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  of  the 
mounted  men  and  two  footmen  in  the  second  row  from  the  bottom  wear  the  diamond¬ 
shaped  '  ailettes  ’,  which  are  only  found  in  carvings  or  miniatures  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  These  were  at  best  cumbrous 
contrivances  for  guarding  the  neck,  and  went  out  of  fashion  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Notes  on  the  ailette  may  be  found  in  Meyrick’s  Antient  Armour ,  vol.  i; 
Hewitt’s  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  i  ;  and  in  Boeheim’s  Wajfenkunde ,  under  achselschilden. 

The  horses  are  caparisoned  with  the  full  trapper,  but  no  horse-armour  is  suggested 
in  the  carving.  The  chair-like  saddles  with  high  cantel,  and  the  position  of  the  rider’s 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  are  both  typical  of  the  period  to  which  the  carving  is  ascribed.  The 
puzzling  question  of  the  position  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup  hasmot,  up  to  the  present,  been 
dealt  with  satisfactorily.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  miniatures  and  seals  we  find 
the  leg  stretched  out,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  in  all  representations  the 
toe  is  invariably  pointed  downwards.  On  a  tapestry  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
representing  the  Fall  of  Troy,  the  stirrup  is  hung  from  the  chest-band  of  the  horse.  In 
the  Speculum  Regale'  the  mounted  knight  is  advised  to  'exercise  the  feet,  so  that  your  legs 
being  extended  they  may  stand  fast  in  the  stirrups,  the  heel  a  little  lower  than  the  toes  ’. 
This  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  the  custom  at  that  date  to  drop  the  heel — this  only  became  the  fashion  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  possibly  the  advice  given  in  the  Speculum  was  intended 
to  counteract  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  principal  interest,  as  regards  the  weapons,  centres  in  the  figures  armed  with 
clubs  furnished  with  a  spike  at  the  top.  There  are  so  many  of  these  that  they  were 
evidently  the  popular  weapon  at  this  battle,  and  it  is  partly  from  these  weapons  that  we 
get  the  clue  to  the  date  of  the  carving. 

1  Kongs-skngg-sio,  edit.  1768. 
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Guiart,  in  his  Chronique  Metrique,  which  contains  a  contemporary  description  of  the 
battle  of  Courtrai,  describes  them  most  minutely  as  follows  : 

A  granz  bastons  pesanz  ferrez 
A  un  leur  fer  agu  devant 
Vont  ceux  de  France  recevant 
Tiex  bastons,  qu’il  portent  en  guerre 
Ont  nom  godendac  en  la  terre 
Goden-dac  c’est  bon  jour  a  dire 
Qui  en  Francois  le  vcust  dcscrire.1 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  merits  of  this  Godcndag,  which  could  be  used  for  striking 
like  a  club,  or  for  stabbing.  He  further  says  that  it  should  be  grasped  with  both  hands, 
and  that  the  men  who  use  it  should  draw  aside  from  the  ranks  to  get  a  good  swing,  a 
method  which  also  held  good  among  the  two-hand  swordsmen  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Meyrick  and  Hewitt  both  give  the  above  quotation,  but  are  at  a  loss  for  an  example 
of  the  weapon,  and  consider  that  it  was  a  species  of  halberd.  The  fresco  at  Ghent,  in 
which  most  of  the  figures  carry  the  Godendag,  proves  that  it  was  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  Flemings;  and  this  fact,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  incidents  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  chest  before  us,  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  carving  represents  the  battle 
described  by  Guiart,  and  that  it  was  carved  contemporaneously  by  a  Flemish  hand. 

I  he  other  weapons  shown,  the  broad  short  sword  with  drooping  quillons,  the  stirrup- 
crossbows,  and  the  falchions  shown  on  the  chest,  are  all  minutely  described  by  Guiart. 
The  falchion  or  curtle-axe,  the  prototype  of  the  cutlass,  is  shown  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  near  the  archer  with  a  pavis  or  shelter-shield.  A  pavis  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  and  is  figured  on  Plate  XVII. 

The  majority  of  the  figures  wear  a  coif  of  mail  with  small  round  capelline  or  skull-cap. 
The  hauberks  ol  mail  are  covered  by  the  surcoats,  but  mittened  sleeves  and  leg-pieces 
of  mail  are  shown  on  the  carving.  All  these  details  are  similar  to  those  on  the  fresco 
at  Ghent,  and  are  chronicled  by  Guiart,  line  8580 : 

Et  bons  haubergeons  a  mailles, 

De  forz  ganz,  de  coifes  series. 

Two  figures  carry  small  circular  bucklers  with  concave  fronts,  which  are  almost 
identical  with  that  shown  on  Plate  XVII,  which  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  the  survival  of  a  form  which  was  found  to  be  of  use  through  two 
centuries,  and  that  with  but  little  change  of  design. 

Above  the  gateway  is  suspended  a  cask,  possibly  containing  boiling  water  or  pitch 
for  pouring  down  upon  the  besiegers,  and  on  the  battlements  is  a  siege  trebuchet 2  or 
catapult,  with  its  great  counterweight  raised,  indicating  the  fact  that  it  is  loaded  for  action. 

As  a  record  of  the  weapons  in  use  in  Flanders  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  this  chest  is  unique,  and  is  also  of  the  greatest  interest  as  giving  a  faithful  series 
of  illustrations  to  Guiart’s  Chronicles.  The  incidents  represented  on  the  chest  and  the 
heraldry  on  the  banners  are  all  worthy  of  close  study. 

1  Chron.,  Nat.  viii,  line  5428.  a  Payne-Gallwey,  Projectile  Engines  of  War. 
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SWORDS,  DAGGERS,  AND  BAYONETS 


{Plates  V-XI) 

The  sword  is  always  described  as  held  in  the  hand  for  action,  the  pommel  being  the 
lowest  and  the  point  the  highest  part.  The  component  parts  arc :  the  pommel,  the  grip, 
the  quillons  or  cross-bar,  and  in  later  examples  the  various  counterguards.  The  blade 
ends  in  a  tang  which,  passing  through  the  grip,  is  riveted  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
pommel. 

The  date  ol  a  sword  is  always  taken  from  the  hilt,  as  older  blades  are  often  fitted  to 
more  modern  hilts.  In  the  United  Service  Institute  is  a  sword  used  by  General  Wolfe, 
the  blade  ol  which  was  made  by  the  swordsmith  Col  about  the  year  1580. 

1  he  cross-hilted  sword  was  in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  was 
essentially  a  cutting  weapon,  and  the  point  was  seldom  used.  The  hand-and-half  sword 
is  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  type,  and  was  used  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
clasped  round  the  pommel  in  addition  to  the  right  hand.  The  two-hand  sword  was  in  use 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  generally  of 
Swiss  or  German  origin.  When  used  at  close  quarters  it  was  held  by  the  grip,  and  also 
by  the  ricasso  or  unsharpened  part  of  the  blade  above  the  quillons,  which  is  generally 
covered  with  leather.  To  protect  the  hand  in  this  position  are  two  projections  or  lugs,  to 
which  no  technical  name  has  been  given.  The  two-hand  swordsman  required  much  space 
in  which  to  swing  his  weapon,  and  was  of  necessity  stronger  than  the  ordinary  soldier. 
These  two  facts  combined  were  found  to  be  subversive  of  discipline  in  the  field  and  the 
weapon  was  soon  given  up.  Gaya  (reprint  1911)  on  page  19  states  that  these  weapons 
were  used  in  1678  as  chevaux  de  J rise  on  the  battlements  of  towns  in  Holland.  Two-hand 
swordsmen  are  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
(Plate  I). 

As  swordsmanship  began  to  be  practised  as  a  science  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  the 
complicated  guards,  which  are  too  varied  to  be  discussed  in  a  short  space,  increased.  As 
a  general  rule  their  object  was  to  do  away  with  the  gauntlet  of  plate  and  to  protect  the 
hand  as  much  as  possible  from  cut  and  thrust,  especially  the  latter,  as  the  point  was  used 
more  and  the  edge  less  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  sword-play.  The  earliest 
addition  to  the  cross-hilt  was  the  side  or  finger  ring,  which  is  mostly  found  on  German 
weapons.  Other  additions  are  the  knuckle-bow,  the  various  rings  and  counter-guards,  cup- 
guards,  and  shell-guards.  The  pas  d’ tines  are  the  two  rings  which  are  found  in  swords  of 
the  sixteenth  century  immediately  above  the  quillons  :  they  are  clearly  marked  in  No.  33. 
Besides  the  ordinary  rapier  blade  we  have  the  flamberge  or  wavy  blade,  and  the  triangular 
or  Colichemarde  blade  so  called — a  French  corruption  of  Konigsmark,  the  reputed 
inventor.  This  form  of  blade  was  broad  and  strong  at  base,  but  thin  and  pliant  towards 
the  point. 

The  Cinquedea  or  Sangdedez  takes  its  name  from  cinque  dita  or  cinque  doigts,  as 
it  is  generally  about  five  fingers  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  often  miscalled  the  Anelace, 
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but  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  what  this  weapon  was.  The  Cinquedea  was  more 
especially  a  weapon  for  parade  or  civilian  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  not  used  in 
war  to  any  great  extent.  It  was  probably  the  same  as  the  epee  a  dos  which  occurs  in  in¬ 
ventories,  which  was  worn  across  the  back. 

The  Bayonet  takes  its  name,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  Bayonne,  and  by 
others  it  is  held  to  be  a  corruption  of  ‘dagger’,  as  it  is  frequently  spelt  bagonet  in  seven¬ 
teenth-century  writings.  It  was  originally  of  the  ‘plug’  type,  in  which  case  the  haft  was 
inserted  into  the  muzzle  of  the  musket.  As  this  rendered  the  musket  useless  for  firing, 
the  side-rings  and  socket  were  soon  added,  so  that  it  could  be  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  barrel. 

I  he  measurements  given  are — length  from  the  base  of  the  blade  above  the  quillons  to 
the  point,  and  width  at  the  base  in  the  widest  part. 


Officer’s  Sword  O.U.V.C.,  No.  56. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  sword-hilt  (Plate  V).  Found  in  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  Berks., 
about  1875,  formerly  in  the  collection  ol  Sir  John  Evans.  The  hilt  is  of  silver,  decorated 
in  niello  work.  The  ornament  shows  animal  and  plant  motives.  Mr.  E.  Thurlow  Leeds 
has  suggested  that  the  animals  on  the  pommel  represent  the  emblems  of  the  Four  Evan¬ 
gelists.  (///a  Antiquary ,  vol.  xlvi,  no.  9.)  It  is  also  noticed  in  Archaeologia,  1.  534. 

Ashmolean. 

2.  Sword,  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  xi  cent.  The  pommel  is  decorated  with 
lines  of  gold  inlay  similar  to  the  stirrups  155-6,  Plate  XVI.  The  blade  is  two-edged,  and 
has  an  inscription,  apparently  in  silver,  which  is  indecipherable.  ( Proc .  Soc.  Ant.  iv.  143.) 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

3.  Sword  of  the  xm  cent.,  found  in  the  Thames  near  Sandford  Lock,  Oxon.,  in  1866. 

The  pommel  is  egg-shaped  placed  lengthways,  the  grip  is  small,  being  only  32  in.  in  the 
cleai ,  and  the  quillons  straight.  The  blade  is  two-edged,  of  flattened  diamond  section, 
38  in.  long  x  if  in.  at  the  base.  Ashmolean. 

4.  Achievement  sword.  The  pommel  and  grip  are  missing.  The  quillons  of  iron 
are  curved  upwards  towards  the  point.  The  blade  is  of  flattened  diamond  section,  double- 
edged.  27I  in.  x  1*  in.  This  sword  was  found  on  a  rubbish  heap  in  Oxford  in  1910. 
Swords  of  this  kind  were  made  to  hang  over  a  tomb  in  a  church,  and  not  for  practical 
use.  From  an  inscription  on  a  label  which  was  attached  to  the  sword,  it  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  kt.,  of  Kettleby,  who  died  13  Nov.,  1581.  He  was  member 
for  Lincoln  in  1553,  and  married  E.  Oxenhide,  governess  to  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  was 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Katherine  Parr  and  also  to  Queen  Mary. 

H.  Balfour ,  Coll. 
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5.  Dagger  of  the  xv  cent.  The  pommel  is  hexagonal,  the  grip  missing ;  the  quillons 
of  brass  are  short,  and  are  turned  towards  the  point  at  right  angles.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hilt  is  a  shell  of  cast  brass.  The  blade  is  single-edged  and  is  rusted  in  the  sheath. 

Cat.  18S0.  266.  Found  in  digging  in  an  old  mound  at  Oddington  Grange,  Oxon. 

Ashmolean. 

6.  Dagger  found  in  the  Thames  at  Godstow,  Oxon.,  about  1866.  The  pommel  and 
grip  are  missing.  The  quillons  are  curved  reversely,  and  there  is  a  side-ring. 

Ashmolean. 

7.  Dagger  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  Iron  spherical  pommel,  no  grip,  short  iron  quillons 
ending  in  knobs.  At  the  juncture  of  quillons  are  roughly  engraved  masks.  The  blade 
is  of  diamond  section. 

Cat.  of  donations  i8j6-68,  p.  8.  Misericorde  found  in  1828  in  a  field  within  a  mile  of 
Bicester.  Ashmolean. 

*  8.  Dagger  xv-xvi  cent.  Spherical  pommel  and  short  straight  quillons  ending  in 
knobs.  Found  in  a  chimney  in  New  College.  Nezv  Coll. 

9  a.  (Plate  VI.)  Two-hand  sword  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  pommel  is  oviform,  2*  in., 
the  grip  of  wood  with  black  leather  covering,  14I  in.  The  quillons  are  straight,  of  octa¬ 
gonal  section  ending  in  oviform  knobs,  183  in.  over  all.  There  were  originally  four  side- 
rings,  but  one  is  missing.  The  ricasso  between  the  quillons  and  the  horns  is  5^  in.,  and 
the  blade  is  if  in.  at  the  base.  Length  over  all  5  ft.  3  in.  Near  the  base  of  the  blade  is 
engraved  on  one  side  a  shield,  bouchee  on  both  edges,  charged  with  wavy  horizontal  lines, 
flanked  on  either  side  with  the  letters  R.  D.,  and  beneath  it  the  date  1423.  The  figures  14 
have  been  cut  at  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  and  the  original  date  must  have  been  1523 ;  on 
the  reverse  side  is  the  motto  pvgna  pro  patria.  This  weapon  was  originally  in  a  house 
at  Swainswick,  near  Bath,  which  belongs  to  Oriel  College.  It  was  suggested  that  it  had 
been  originally  the  ceremonial  sword  of  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  because  the  shield  of 
arms  resembled  that  of  the  city  of  Bath.  A  copy  was  made  for  the  Corporation  by 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  of  London  in  1902. 

The  black  leather  scabbard  with  steel  chape,  which  are  found  with  the  sword  at  the 
present  time,  are  of  later  date.  Oriel  Coll. 

9.  (Plate  VII.)  Two-hand  sword  of  the  xv  cent.  Fig-shaped  pommel,  grip  missing, 
quillons  of  circular  section  sloping  slightly  towards  the  blade  and  ending  in  knobs.  Blade, 
two-edged  and  sharp,  of  flattened  diamond  section,  49  in.  long  x  2  in.  wide  at  base. 

Oriel  Coll. 

10.  Two-hand  foining  sword  of  the  xvi  cent.  Spherical  pommel,  grip  missing, 
side-rings  and  straight  quillons  of  circular  section,  the  latter  ending  in  egg-shaped  knobs. 
The  blade,  53  in.  long  x  i‘  in.  wide  at  base,  is  of  flattened  diamond  section  ;  the 
ricasso  deeply  grooved,  with  two  lugs  or  horns  6  in.  from  the  base.  Inscribed  on  the 
grooves  is — sahagvn  fl  vi  e  10.  An  indecipherable  swordsmith’s  mark  is  stamped 
four  times  on  the  base  of  the  blade. 


Not  illustrated. 
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Cat.  B.  104.  Romphaea  Anglicana,  anceps,  qua  Hcnricus  jtus  A  nglorum  Rex  contra 
Gallos  pugnavit. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  this  romantic  tradition.  Foining  swords  were  only  used 
for  fencing,  and  fighting  with  the  point  was  not  introduced  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  weapons  are  usually  about  40  in.  long  in  the  blade,  and  the  hilt  is  of  the  hand-and- 
half  type.  Two-hand  foining  weapons  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Possibly  this  is  a 
<  wafter  ’  or  practice  sword  similar  to  those  scheduled  in  the  1455  Inventory  of  the  Tower.1 
The  Sahagun  marks  as  found  on  this  blade  are  the  same  as  those  upon  585  Wallace 
Collection  and  G.  74  Turin.  The  Sahagun  or  Sahagon  family  worked  as  swordsmiths 
at  Toledo,  Alonso  the  Elder  in  1570,  Alonso  and  Louis  in  1620.  Ashmolean. 

11.  Two-hand  sword  of  the  xvi  cent.,  of  Swiss  or  German  origin.  The  pommel  is 

pear-shaped,  with  semi-circles  strongly  stamped  all  over  it.  The  grip  is  162  in.  long,  of 
wood,  with  traces  of  the  original  leather  covering.  The  quillons,  16  in.  from 
point  to  point,  are  of  square  section  scrolled  upwards  at  the  ends,  with  side- 
rings,  within  which  are  projecting  fleurs-de-lis.  The  ricasso  of  the  blade,  from 
which  project  two  pointed  lugs,  is  covered  with  leather.  The  blade  is  two- 
edged,  484  in.  xig  in.  at  base,  and  21  in.  at  the  point.  The  mark  given  here  appears  on 
the  blade.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  986. 

12.  Hand-and-half  sword  of  xv-xvi  cent.  Octagonal  fig-shaped  pommel,  wood 

grip  covered  with  black  leather,  with  four  thin  strips  of  steel  running  longitudinally  from 
quillons  to  pommel.  The  quillons  are  straight,  of  octagonal  section,  terminating  in  knobs. 
The  blade  is  straight  and  double-edged,  with  blunted  point,  331  in.  x  22  in.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  width  the  whole  length.  It  is  stamped  on  each  side  with  three  eight-petalled 
rosettes  and  near  the  point  one  trefoil.  Half-way  down  the  blade  is  rudely  engraved 
on  each  side  the  figure  of  a  man,  dressed  in  early  sixteenth-century  costume,  holding  a 
sword.  It  is  probably  a  German  executioner’s  sword.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1034. 

13.  Hand-and-half  sword  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  pommel  is  fig-shaped,  of  octa¬ 
gonal  section.  The  grip  is  of  wood,  covered  with  steel  wire.  The  quillons  are  straight, 
of  octagonal  section,  with  a  side-ring  in  the  centre.  The  blade  is  two-edged,  30!  in.  x  2  in., 
the  whole  length,  the  point  blunted, 
figured  below  appear  on  each  side. 


14.  Sword  blade,  32  in.  x  i*  in.  at  base,  double-edged.  At  the  base  of  the  blade  are 
incised  designs  on  each  side.  On  one  side  is  a  shield  bearing  the  Scottish  arms,  with 

1  Archaeologia,  xvi.  123. 


There  are  traces  of  engraving,  and  the  marks 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1033. 
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unicorns  as  supporters,  and  standards  of  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  Over  the  shield  is  the 
royal  crown  with  a  demi-man  holding  two  swords, 
and  the  motto  in  defence.  The  letters  1  R  sco  5 
appear  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  At  the  base  of  the 
panel  are  thistles.  Higher  up  the  blade  appears  a  royal 
orb.  On  the  other  side  is  the  inscription  in  a  panel 
iocobvs  REX  QVINTVS  scotorvm  1542,  and  the  motto 
ivdge  and  reveng  my  cavs  o  lord,  the  whole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  royal  crown.  Higher  up  the  blade 

#  — n— r>—  — rv— r>— 

is  a  small  label  enclosing  the  letters  i.h.s  ma  (jesvs 
maria)  (described  in  Arch.  Jour.,  vol.  Ixviii).  The 
mark  of  the  orb  is  very  similar  to  that  found  on  a 
sword  in  the  Musee  d’Artillerie  (J.  182),  which  also 
bears  the  signature  Henrique  Col  espadero  del  rey  cin 
Allemanha.  It  is  possible  that  this  sword  may  have 
come  from  the  same  craftsman.  Boeheim 1  gives 
Col’s  date  as  1590-1600,  but  the  date  on  the  present 
example,  if  it  is  his  work,  places  him  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain, 
which  makes  the  title  given  on  the  French  blade 
more  easily  explained.  James  assisted  Francis  I 
against  Charles,  and  the  sword  may  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  capture  and  afterwards  engraved  with  an 
inscription,  or  may  have  been  presented  during  a  truce.  The  sheath  and  hilt  of  the 
sword  are  missing. 

Cat.  B.  10 y.  Gladius  Scoticus,  anceps  ;  in  vaginam  reconditur,  hoeque  juxta  manubrium 
liabet  inscription  ;  Jocobus  Rex  Quintus  Scotorum.  1542.  Ashmolean. 

15.  (Plate  VIII.)  Cinquedea  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  hilt  is  formed  of  two  slabs  of 
mother  of  pearl  bound  with  silver  plates,  on  which  are  four  inscriptions  in  scrolls  of  niello- 
work.  They  read  across  the  hilt  non  vidi  ivstvm  derilictv  spero  lvcem  post 
tenebras.  The  face  of  the  mother  of  pearl  is  ornamented  with  sunk  circles  of  filagree  of 
gilded  copper.  The  edge  of  the  hilt  is  sunk  between  the  two  faces  of  pearl,  and  is  formed 
ofa  band  of  gilded  copper,  on  which  is  a  raised  inscription  which  reads  :  os  non  comin  vetis 
ex  eo  thetracramaton  *.  The  first  part  of  this  is  from  the  Vulgate,  St.  John  xix.  36,  and 
the  f  Thetragramaton  ’  is  one  of  the  Cabalistic  spells  formed  of  the  four  Hebrew  letters 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  which  were  used  as  charms  against  wounds  or  violent  death.  The 
quillons  are  faced  with  gilded  copper  filigree  work,  and  bound  with  silver  plates,  on  the 
under  side  of  which  is  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  hilt  a  lex  an  coitel  bonon  me  f. 
The  blade  is  15I  in.  long  x  3  in.  wide  at  the  base.  It  has  three  shallow  groves,  which 
are  lost  about  a  third  of  the  length,  where  the  blade  becomes  of  a  flattened  diamond 
section  to  the  point.  The  surface  is  much  worn,  and  the  subject  of  the  designs,  which 
occupy  six  panels  on  each  side,  cannot  now  be  identified.  Along  the  centre  of  one  side 

1  Meister  der  Waffenschmiedkunst,  p.  36. 
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runs  an  inscription  omni  civi  orti  patria  est  (Omnis  civitas  fortis  patria  estl). 
The  Latin  used  in  inscriptions  on  swords  is  often  extremely  cumbrous  and  ungram¬ 
matical.  The  technique  of  the  engraving  strongly  resembles  the  work  of  Hercoli  di 
Fideli,  an  engraver  who  produced  fine  work  of  this 
description  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fideli 
almost  invariably  depicted  nude  figures  only,  and 
favoured  certain  peculiarities  of  drawing  in  the  knee 
and  leg  which  arc  seen  on  this  blade,  and  also  on 
cinquedeas  at  Turin  (H.  7);  in  the  Wallace  Collection 
(94,  99),  and  at  the  Tower  (IX.  130).  In  the  weapon 
before  us  two  minute  border  patterns,  here  given,  can  still  be  traced  between  the 
panels,  these  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  other  weapons  above  referred  to,  and  when 
taken  with  the  mannerisms  of  technique,  show  that  they  are  all  by  the  same  hand. 

This  weapon  is  peculiar  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  common 
type  of  cinquedea,  and  also  that  the  grip  is  of  mother  of  pearl,  the  material  generally 
employed  being  ivory.  The  swordsmith’s  mark  is  only  found  on  one  other  . 
cinquedea  (St.  Petersburg,  Tsarskoe  Selo,  C.  528),  and  is  also  found  on  a  sword  ygf’ 
in  the  Tower  (IX.  137).  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  weapon  in  which  all  the 
craftsmen  employed  are  so  well  distinguished — the  hilt-maker,  the  blade-smith,  and  the 
engraver.  Its  clear  pedigree  from  1685  precludes  all  doubt  of  forgery,  which  was  ex¬ 
tensively  practised  in  weapons  of  this  type  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  (fully  described 
by  the  present  author  in  Arch.  Journ.  lxviii). 

M.  Charles  Buttin,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  the  cinquedea  a  special  study,  writes  that 
the  mother  of  pearl  grip  is  unique,  no  other  specimen  being  known  in  Europe. 

?  Cat.  B.  ii).  Pugio  Indicus  ferreus,  anceps,  sensim  ita  gracilescit,  ut  in  mucronem 
desinit  tandem  valde  acutum.  manubrium  eleganter  ex  argento  ac  concha  argentea 
elaboratum.  Ashmolean. 

16.  (Plate  V.)  Cinquedea  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  grip  is  of  ebony,  with  a  brass 

engraved  band  at  the  top.  This  appears  to  be  of  recent  date.  The  quillons  are  of  steel, 
of  square  section,  sharply  drooped  to  the  point.  The  blade  is  20*  in.  x  32  in.  It  has  two 
broad  and  one  narrow  groove,  and  bears  traces  of  engravings  of  rabbits  and  foxes  at  the 
base.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1031. 

17.  (Plate  IX.)  Ceremonial  sword.  The  pommel  is  formed  of  a  silver  claw  of  four 
points  holding  a  hemispherical  crystal,  painted  at  the  back  with  an  hour-glass  on  a  green 
background,  with  the  word  vigilate.  The  grip  is  formed  of  an  oblong  crystal  with 
chamfered  edges,  pierced  longitudinally  for  the  tang  of  the  blade,  and  held  at  each  end 
by  mounts  of  silver  decorated  in  niello.  The  quillons  are  of  silver-gilt,  decorated  with 
baskets  of  flowers  in  niello-work,  and  terminate  in  four-pointed  claws,  which  hold 
diamond-faceted  crystals.  Between  the  quillons  and  above  the  grip  is  a  square  of 
crystal,  held  in  place  by  silver  mounts,  with  silver  plates  hinged  over  the  crystal  on 
each  side.  In  the  centre  of  these  plates  are  hemispherical  crystals,  under  which 
are  painted,  on  the  one  side  two  hands  clasped,  and  on  the  other  a  burning  heart. 
Dagger-hilts  of  a  similar  design  and  make  are  to  be  found  at  Vienna  in  the  Royal 
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Collection  (79-80).  The  blade  is  two-edged,  33  in.  longxi*  in.  at  base,  and  does  not 
appear  to  belong  to  the  hilt.  It  is  engraved  with  a  shield  bearing  three  fleurs-de-lis  and 
crown  surrounded  by  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel.  Above  this  is  the 
sun  in  splendour,  and  below  it,  on  the  one  side  a  shield  with  three  frogs  or  toads 
couchant,  and  on  the  other  side  an  unheraldically  designed  shield  with  a  long-tailed  frog, 


a  cross  patee  fitched,  and  at  the  bottom  a  circle.  Gwillim  and  other  heraldic  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  referred  to  the  old  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  French  arms 
being  three  frogs  erect,  but  this  would  not  apply  in  this  case,  as  those  on  the  sword  are 
couchant. 

Cat.  1846,  p.  140. 381.  A  sword ,  the  handle  silver-gilt,  richly  chased  and  ornamented  with 
crystals,  given  by  the  pope  (. Leo  X)  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  ( The  Founder .) 

From  the  last  words  of  the  above,  Duncan  seemed  to  consider  that  this  was  part  of 
Ashmole’s  gift  to  the  Museum,  but  he  brings  no  evidence  to  prove  his  statements.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Hearne  as  being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1714.  There  have  been 
legends  that  the  crystals  contained  relics,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Although  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  extremely  fine,  it  is  weak  and  insecure,  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  jeweller 
rather  than  of  a  professed  cutler  or  swordsmith.  Ashmolean. 

18.  (Plate  X.)  Rapier.  The  pommel  is  spherical,  of  perforated  steel ;  the  knuckle- 
guard  and  quillons  are  formed  of  serpents  of  brass,  the  grip  of  wood.  The  hilt  seems  to 
have  been  added  in  the  xvm  cent.  The  blade  is  of  the  waved  or  ‘flamberge’  type, 
3I2  in.  x  |in.,  and  was  originally  fitted  to  a  larger  hilt.  It  is  grooved  down  part  of  its 
length  ;  at  the  base  are  traces  of  engraved  trophies  of  arms,  gilded  and  blued. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1224. 

19.  Sword  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  hilt  is  of  iron,  with  traces  of  copper  gilding.  The 
pommel  is  fig-shaped,  with  flowers,  a  head,  and  a  book  in  relief.  The  knuckle-guard,  part 
of  which  is  missing,  is  decorated  with  full-length  figures  in  costume  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  portrait  busts  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  trophies  of  arms,  and  the  closed 
book,  which  also  appears  on  the  pommel.  The  work  is  rough  and  coarse,  and  of  little 
artistic  merit — possibly  of  Dutch  origin.  These  sword-hilts  are  sometimes  known  as 
‘  mortuary  hilts  ’,  and  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Charles  I 
in  the  last  half  of  the  xvn  cent.,  but  there  is  no  definite  authority  for  the  term.  The  blade 
is  32^  in.  longxi*  in.  wide  at  base,  double-edged,  with  a  wide  groove  running  from 
the  base  (8  in.).  On  the  groove  is  the  '  Wolf’  of  Solingen  or  Passau,  and  further  up  the 
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blade  is  a  swordsmith’s  stamp  figured  here.  This  mark  was  used  by  Pedro  di  Velmonte, 
Juan  Martinez,  and  other  swordsmen  of  Toledo  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  it  comes  to  be  on  a  blade  which  bears  the  well-known  German  ‘  wolf  ’ '  mark, 


which  in  no  way  resembles  the  ‘  pedrillo  ’  of  Spain.  It  is  either  a  German  seventeenth- 
century  forgery  of  the  Spanish  swordsmith’s  mark,  or  vice  versa.  The  blade  was  origi¬ 
nally  set  in  a  heavier  hilt ;  the  present  hilt  is  obviously  too  light. 

Cat.  1836 ,  p.  iy8. 13.  Horseman  s  szvords  temp.  Charles  1.  Ashmolean. 

20.  Basket-hilted  broadsword,2  with  large  spherical  pommel,  grip  missing. 

Blade  single-edged,  with  three  grooves  running  from  the  base  almost  to  the  point,  36*  in. 
longx  1 2  in.  wide  at  base.  All  of  very  rough  workmanship.  Ashmolean. 

21.  Schiavona  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  pommel  is  of  flat  steel,  engraved  with  388. 

The  basket-guard  is  formed  of  four  bars  set  diagonally,  with  the  knuckle-bar  on  one  side 
and  two  bars  in  the  reverse  direction  on  the  other,  all  of  thin  steel.  The  thumb-ring  is  in¬ 
side  the  guard.  The  blade  is  31 *  in.  xij  in.,  single-edged  for  22*  in.,  where  it  becomes 
double-edged  to  the  point.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1033. 

22.  Heavy  broadsword  of  the  xviii-xix  cent.  The  hilt  is  of  the  basket  t}7pe 

erroneously  called  the  ‘  claymore  ’.  The  grip  is  of  wood,  covered  with  black  leather.  On 
the  under-side  of  the  quillon  is  stamped  74B.  The  blade  is  35 \  in.  x  1*  in.,  single-edged, 
with  two  grooves.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  purcli.  1889. 

23.  Hunting  sword  of  the  xvi-xvn  cent.  Cross-handle  hilt  of  antler,  with  silver 

mount  roughly  engraved.  Blade,  single-edged  with  ‘wolf’  mark.  Ashmolean. 


24.  Small  cutlas  or  hanger  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  hilt  is  of  brass,  decorated  with 
coarse  blue  and  white  enamel.  The  pommel  is  in  the  form  of  a  ram’s  head  with  large 
curling  horns.  The  knuckle-guard  and  large  upward  curving  shell- 
guard  on  the  outside  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  blade  is  single-edged, 
slightly  grooved  along  the  whole  length,  and  swelling  towards  the 
point.  There  are  traces  of  animals  engraved  on  both  sides,  with 
Oriental  lettering,  but  it  is  too  much  worn  to  decipher  the  inscription.  The  hilt  appears 

1  Cf.  Henry  V,  Act  iv,  scene  iv :  Pistol.  'Thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,’  which  shows  that  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  the  'wolf’  or  ‘fox’  mark  was  so  well  known  that  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  sword  itself.  Also  llamlet, 
Act  iv,  scene  ii,  ‘hide  fox  and  all  after.’ 

2  Swords  of  this  type  are  now  known  as  ‘claymores’;  the  true  claymore  is  the  large  cross-hilted  Scottish 
sword  in  use  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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to  be  ot  Russian  workmanship,  or,  at  any  rate,  shows  strong  Russian  influence.  Mr.  E. 
Dillon,1  has  noticed  the  introduction  of  Russian  enamel  work  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  and  cites  Evelyn’s  Diary  as  showing  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  his 
statement. 

Cat.  i8j6,  p.  iy8.  ij.  Horseman  s  swords  temp .  Charles  I.  Ashmolean. 

25.  Small-sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  grip  and  hilt  are  of  cast  brass,  chiselled. 
The  blade  is  293  in.  x  l  in.,  of  diamond  section,  and  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  hilt. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1046. 

26.  Sword  of  xvi-xvii  cent.  The  pommel  is  cylindrical,  cut  in  vertical  grooves. 

The  guard  is  formed  of  four  branches  of  thin  steel,  and  has  in  addition  a  shell-guard 
of  perforated  steel.  The  blade  is  single-edged,  284  in.  xi‘  in.  It  has  two  deep  grooves  to 
thepoint.  On  the  blade  is  stamped  AN  dri  a  e  ara.  The  date  of  Andrea  Ferrara  is  about 
3:553-83,  but  blades  of  later  date  are  signed  with  his  name,  which  came  to  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  hall-mark  of  excellence.  Pitt-Rivers  A/us.  ;  pres,  by  Rev.  J.  Rigaud. 


27.  Norwegian  sword.  The  hand-guard  is  of  flat  steel,  cut  in  shell  form,  with 
counter-guards.  The  grip  is  of  wood,  bound  with  brass  wire,  and  has  a  steel  plate  down 
the  front.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  finger-ring,  which  has  been  broken.  On  the 
quillons  is  stamped  ccc  No  48.  The  blade  is  31 2  in.  xi1  in.,  and  is  grooved  the  whole 
length.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1040. 


28.  Spanish  sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  (?).  The  brass  hilt  is  modern,  of  a  type  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  schiavona.  The  guard  forms  the  monogram  ?  The  blade  is 


double-edged,  362  in.  x  if  in.,  with  a  slight  groove.  Engraved  on  the  blade  is  the  motto 
vn  dios-vn  A-LEY-Y-VN  REY  Also  a  trophy  of  arms  with  a  label  bearing  (§\ 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1042. 


29.  Norwegian  sword,  date  uncertain,  probably  xvi-xvii  cent.  The  pommel  is 
fig-shaped,  with  small  loops  of  steel  welded  on.  There  are  two  upright  guards  of  twisted 
steel,  with  loops  corresponding  to  those  on  the  pommel,  to  which  they  were  joined  by 
a  chain.  The  blade  is  two-edged,  31*  in.  x  1*  in.  It  is  perforated  near  the  base  with 
hearts.  A  similar  sword  with  the  chains  in  situ  is  shown  in  the  Poldo  Pezzoli  Museum, 
Milan.  Pitt-Rivers  M us.  ;  pres,  by  Sir  E.  Tylor,  188S. 


'E 


30.  Basket-hilted  broadsword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  basket  is  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  bars,  joined  by  square  plates.  On  one  of  these  plates  is  engraved  the 
date.  The  blade  is  straight  and  single-edged  for  two-thirds  the  length,  after 
which  it  becomes  double-edged  to  the  point.  There  are  two  deep  grooves  /?°6? 
running  down  the  back. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1048. 


in 


31.  Norwegian  cutlas.  The  hilt  is  rudely  made,  with  hand-guard  of  flat  steel,  cut 
shell  form.  The  quillons  are  of  square  metal,  curving  reversely  and  ending  in 


Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  xvi,  p.  261. 
E  2 
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primitive  dragon  or  bird  heads.  At  the  base  of  the  hilt,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  hand- 
guard,  is  a  thumb-ring.  There  is  no  pommel,  and  the  grip  is  of  wood.  The  blade  is 
curved,  single-edged  with  the  mark  given  below  on  one  side. 


•  •  •  •  • 


Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  Sir  E.  Tylor,  rSSS. 

32.  Norwegian  cutlas,  xvn  cent.  (?).  The  grip  is  bound  with  steel  wire.  There  is 
an  upstanding  knuckle-guard,  which  does  not  join  the  pommel.  There  are  two 
rudimentary  shell-guards  of  steel,  one  turned  up  and  the  other  down.  The  blade  is 

$=*0  ol82o  o 

single-edged,  27 \  in.  x  1*  in.,  and  bears  the  mark  given  here.  This  sword  is  peculiar  in 
that  a  new  blade  has  been  fitted  to  a  hilt  which  is  of  earlier  date.  Pitt-Rivers  Cull.,  1075. 

33.  (Plate  XI.)  Rapier  of  the  xvii-xvm  cent.  The  pommel  is  of  chased  steel,  the 
grip  of  wood.  The  quillons  are  straight,  ending  in  knobs,  with  well-marked  pas  Panes 
and  shell-guards.  The  blade  is  of  diamond  section,  35  in.  x  l  in. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  purch.  njocj. 

34.  Rapier  of  the  xvi-xvii  cent,  with  gilt  iron  hilt.  The  pommel  is  pear-shaped, 
with  nude  figures  in  high  relief.  The  grip  is  of  wood  bound  with  copper  wire.  The 
guards  and  quillons  are  ornamented  with  small  medallions,  on  which  are  profile  heads  in 
relief.  The  blade  is  of  the  flamberge  type,  392  in.  long  x  £  in.  wide  at  base,  is  deeply 
grooved,  and  bears  the  name  Sahagom  *  on  each  side. 

Cat.  1836,  p.  138.  14.  A  rapier  with  waved  blade  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Ashmolean. 

35.  Sword  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  pommel  is  spherical,  the  grip  is  of  wood,  and  the 

hand-space  is  only  2\  in.  The  knuckle-guard,  quillons,  and  pas  d’dnes  are  of  circular 
section.  The  cup-guard  is  of  steel,  roughly  engraven.  The  blade  is  332  in.  x  1*  in.,  of 
diamond  section,  sharply  ridged  along  the  centre.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1036. 

36.  Small-sword  of  the  xvii-xvm  cent.  The  hilt  is  of  iron  gilt,  with  designs  in 

high  relief.  The  pommel  is  spherical,  having  on  one  side  a  dog  and  a  wolf,  and  on  the 
other  Actaeon  and  his  hounds.  The  knuckle-guard  and  pas  d’dnes  are  of  circular  section, 
the  former  decorated  with  trophies  of  arms.  On  the  side  of  the  shell-guards  nearest  the 
blade  are  two  panels  illustrating  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  stork.  The  grip  is  missing. 
The  blade  is  of  triangular  section,  strongly  grooved  on  one  side,  31  in.  long  x  i‘  in. 
wide  at  base.  This  sword  has  been  catalogued  in  1877  as  a  Colichemarde,  a  rough 
phonetic  rendering  of  Konigsmark,1  the  traditional  inventor.  As  a  rule  the  Colichemarde 
changes  more  abruptly  from  the  breadth  of  blade  at  the  base  to  a  much  more  slender 
form  at  the  point.  Ashmolean ;  Cat.  1833,  233. 

1  Konigsmark  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  served  in  Germany  and  France.  He  was  made  Marshal  by 
Louis  XIV.  In  1661  he  came  to  England  as  ambassador  from  Sweden  to  Charles  II,  and  died  in  1686.  He 
is  mentioned  in  Evelyn’s  Diary. 
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37.  Spanish  rapier  of  the  xvi  cent.  Straight  quillons,  wood  grip  wound  with 
wire,  complicated  guard  of  bar  steel,  of  square  section  §  in.  thick,  the  cup-guard  formed 
of  bars  of  steel.  The  blade  is  44  in.  x  1  in.,1  double-edged,  and  grooved.  On  the  ricasso 
is  an  indecipherable  stamp  of  Spanish  type;  on  the  grooves  are  the  words  petrvs 
intoledo.  As  the  poingon  is  undecipherable,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the 
many  Toledo  swordsmiths  who  bore  the  name  it  belongs  to. 

Pitt- Rivers  Mus.;  parch.  1892. 

38.  Dress  sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  pommel  and  guards  are  of  cut  steel.  The 

grip  is  of  wood,  wound  with  copper  and  silver  wire.  The  blade  is  of  the  Colichemarde 
type,  triangular  in  section,  31  in.  x  |  in.  It  is  blued,  and  decorated  in  engraving  with 
foliage  and  on  one  side  a  woman  in  a  long  skirt,  stripped  to  the  waist,  holding  a  sword  in 
one  hand.  Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1049. 

39.  Dress  sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  pommel  is  of  steel,  pear-shaped,  with 
small  indented  marks.  The  grip  is  of  wood,  wire  bound.  The  knuckle-guard  and  pas 
d  ’ dues  are  of  chiselled  steel.  The  shell-guard  is  of  flat  steel,  perforated.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  rough.  The  blade  is  30  in.  x  f  in.,  of  diamond  section,  grooved  for  six  inches. 
On  the  blade  is  engraved  iohans  tesche.  Juan  Tesche  was  a  Solingen  swordsmith  who 
worked  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  family  were  at  work  in  the 
same  town  as  early  as  1518,  and  in  1618  Peter  Tesche  was  mayor  of  Solingen. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1044. 

40.  Rapier  of  the  xvi-xvn  cent.  The  pommel  is  barrel-shaped,  the  grip  is  of  wood, 
wire  bound.  The  knuckle-guard,  counter-guards,  pas  d’anes,  and  lower  guards  are  of 
circular  section  flattened  at  the  ends  of  the  quillons.  The  blade,  which  has  been 
mended  at  the  base,  is  36  in.  x  1^  in.,  and  is  grooved  nearly  the  whole  length. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1094. 

41.  Rapier  of  the  xvi-xvn  cent.,  with  iron  hilt,  on  which  are  traces  of  copper  gilding. 
Egg-shaped  pommel,  no  grip,  large  flat  shell-shaped  guard  at  side,  well  turned  down,  with 


incised  lines  suggestive  oi  shell.  Knuckle-guard  missing.  The  blade  is  two-edged,  of 
flattened  diamond  section,  with  ‘wolf’  mark.  The  same  mark  is  found  on  G.  128,  Turin.2 

Ashmolean. 

42.  Plug  bayonet  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  haft  is  much  worm-eaten  and  blade 

corroded.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1290. 

43.  Plug  bayonet,  late  xvn  cent.  Wooden  haft,  blade  of  triangular  section, 
17  in.  x  i|  in.  (Described  in  Meyrick  and  Skelton,  cxv.  6). 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1226  (. Meyrick  Coll.). 

1  The  length  of  rapiers  was  regulated  by  Philip  and  Mary  to  40%  ins.  (Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations, 
vol.  i,  no.  472).  The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  long  rapier  is  noticed  by  Gaya  in  1678:  see  reprint  of 
Gaya’s  Traite  dcs  armes,  1911. 

2  The  figures  on  sword -blades  are  not  necessarily  dates,  as  witness  the  so-called  sword  of  Joan  of  Arc  at 
Dijon,  which  was  made  by  Lupus  Aguado  circ.  1560  but  bears  the  figures  1419. 
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44.  Plug  bayonet  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  haft  is  ol  wood  with  a  steel  ferrule.  At 

the  base  of  the  blade  are  two  knobs  in  place  of  quillons.  1  he  blade,  in.  x2  in.,  is 
lightly  engraved  with  floral  designs.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1228. 

45.  Sheath  for  bayonet ;  of  black  leather.  Pitt-Rivers. 

46.  Socket  bayonet  of  the  end  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  socket  and  the  blade  are  of 

steel  inlaid  with  brass,  with  masks  and  arabesques.  The  blade  is  8  in.  x  i\  in.,  and  is  only 
sharpened  for  about  1*  in.  from  the  point.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  142. 

47.  Plug  bayonet  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  haft  is  of  wood,  spirally  carved.  The 
ferrule  is  of  brass  in  the  form  of  a  human  head.  The  quillons 
are  of  brass  ending  in  human  heads.  The  blade  is  two-edged, 

11  in.  x  1 2  in.  There  are  traces  of  engraving  near  the  base  ol 
the  blade,  and  two  marks  are  found  half-way  down,  (a)  inlaid 

with  copper,  and  (b)  stamped  with  a  punch.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  122c/. 


48.  Bayonet  of  the  end  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  haft  is  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  side 
ring  at  the  juncture  of  the  haft  and  quillons.  The  blade  is  single-edged,  232  in.  x  R  in. 
(Described  in  Meyrick  and  Skelton,  cxv.  12.)  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.  1241  ( Meyrick  Coll.). 

49.  Plug  bayonet  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  haft  is  of  ebony,  the  quillons  are  of  steel. 
The  blade,  12  in.  x  i|  in.,  is  double-edged  with  a  shallow  groove. 

On  the  groove  is  engraved  no  me  saqj/es  sin  rason,  on  the 
other  side  no  me  embain  s  sin  honor  (‘draw  me  not  without 
reason,  sheathe  me  not  without  honour’).  This  motto  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  Spanish  swords  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  weapon  is  figured  in  Demmin’s  Guide  des  Amateurs 
d’Annes  and  in  Meyrick  and  Skelton’s  Illustrations  of  Ancient 
Armour,  cxv.  7.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.  122']  [Meyrick  Coll.). 

50.  Ceremonial  sword  and  keys,  found  in  the  cellar  of 
a  house  in  High  Street,  Oxford,  in  1876.  The  tang  passes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  grip,  and  is  riveted  into  a  disk 
of  iron.  In  place  of  a  pommel  there  is  an  iron  stand  of  four 
strips  of  iron  welded  on  to  a  flat  ring.  The  guard  is  of  wood. 

A  long  brass  chain  is  fastened  to  the  guard,  with  two  keys  at  the 
other  extremities,  and  a  strong  double  hook.  The  use  of  this 
weapon  is  unknown,  but  it  was  obviously  intended  only  for 
ceremonial  use.  It  was  noticed  by  the  late  Prof.  Westwood  in 
the  Arch.  Journ.  xxxm,  p.  402.  Length  over  all  48  in.,  blade 
25  in.  Probably  of  local  make. 

Ashmolcan  ;  Cat.  1876.  26. 


*51.  Small-sword  for  a  boy  of  the  xvii  cent.,  of  the  Colichemarde  type.  The  hilt 
is  of  brass,  with  spherical  pommel,  wooden  grip,  knuckle-guard,  and  pas  d' dries.  I  he 
blade,  22  in.  long,  is  broken  at  the  point.  Ashmolcan. 

*  Not  illustrated. 
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*52.  Two-edged  blade,  282  in.  longx  1  in.  at  base'.  The  hilt  is  missing.  On  each 
side  are  the  letters  1  n  mini  and  the  wolf  mark.  Ashmolean. 


*53.  Dagger  blade,  tound  in  the  Castle  Garden  at  Banbury.  The  hilt  is  missing. 
The  blade  is  in  good  condition,  of  flattened  diamond  section,  deeply  grooved  down  the 
centre  with  the  letters  L.  ff.  D.  s.  on  both  sides.  Ashmolean ;  Cat.  1878,  20  a. 


*54.  Portion  of  sword-blade,  of  diamond  section,  found  in  the  City  Ditch,  24  feet 
deep,  in  Holywell,  Oxford.  The  metal  is  of  high  temper,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  buried  is  quite  sharp  on  both  edges.  The  mark  given  V 
is  found  stamped  with  remarkable  clearness  on  both  sides.  At  present  it  has 
been  impossible  to  trace  the  maker.  Ashmolean. 


55  (Plate  IX).  Dagger  sheath,  probably  Swiss,  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  sheath  is  of 
black  leather,  covered  with  black  velvet,  over  which  is  a  decoration  in  repoussee  and 
pierced  brass  representing  a  triumphal  procession  of  figures  in  classical  armour.  The 
favourite  subjects  on  these  Swiss  dagger  sheaths  are  generally  hunting  scenes  or  the 
Dance  of  Death,  the  designs  for  some  of  which  were  made  by  Holbein.  They  are  often 
to  be  found  with  compartments  for  two  small  knives  in  addition  to  the  dagger,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gorkha  kukri,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  these  in  the  present  example. 
The  dagger  is  missing.  Possibly  this  sheath  is  referred  to  in  the  following  entry. 

Cat.  B.  11 8.  Pugio  parvus  anceps  in  mucrone  exit  acutum ;  manubrium  et  vagina  ex 
aere  eleganter  conflata .  Ashmolean. 


56.  Infantry  officer's  sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  pommel 
and  knuckle-guard  are  gilt.  The  grip  is  of  ivory,  with  a  gilt  band, 
on  which  is  engraved  the  Regimental  cipher. 

The  sword-knot  is  attached  to  the  hilt.  The  blade  is  of  31!  in.  x  1*  in.,  of  blued  steel, 
with  gilt  trophies  and  scroll-work.  On  one  side,  under  a  crown,  is  the  Royal  (  ^ 
cipher.  This  sword  was  used  by  the  University  Volunteer  Regiment,  formed  C^/  rVA 


in  1798.  (See  page  28.) 


Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  Rev.  J.  Rigaud. 


*57.  Infantry  officer’s  sword  of  the  xix  cent.  The  scabbard  is  black  leather  with 
black  steel  locket  and  chape.  On  the  hilt  is  the  monogram  W.  r.  iv.  Jesus  Coll. 

*58.  Infantry  officer's  sword  of  the  xvm  cent.  The  grip  is  of  ivory,  rg?  spy) 
with  lion’s-head  pommel,  and  guard  of  gilt  steel.  On  the  guard  is  the  Royal  (J.  tVA- 
cipher.  The  scabbard  is  of  black  leather,  with  gilt  locket,  chape,  and  mounts.  ' 

Possibly  this  sword  was  used  by  a  Volunteer  officer  of  the  1799  Corps.  Jesus  Co//.1 


*  Not  illustrated. 

1  A  sword  used  to  hang  in  the  room  of  the  butler’s  assistant  at  Jesus  College,  who  slept  outside  the  strong 
room,  but  it  has  been  lost  for  over  fifty  years  and  was  probably  an  older  weapon  than  either  of  the  above. 
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STAFF  WEAPONS 


There  are  so  few  staff  weapons  in  either  of  the  University  collections  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  very  fully  into  the  subject.  The  halberd,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
specimens,  was  in  use  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  was  gradually  discarded,  as  it  was 
an  inconvenient  weapon  to  use  among  massed  troops 
on  account  of  the  many  projections,  which  would  catch 
in  the  accoutrements  of  friend  or  foe.  This  was 
realized  by  the  Swiss  as  early  as  1422,  after  the  battle 
of  Arebo.  They  were  carried  by  infantry  officers 
and  sergeants  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  partizan,  which  is  more  of  the  spear  order,  be¬ 
came  in  time  the  sergeant’s  pike,  which  was  carried 
in  the  English  army  up  to  about  1828.  Both  these 
weapons  have  survived  for  ceremonial  use,  and  are 
carried  by  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  and  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard  on  State  occasions.  As  stated  in  the 
Introduction,  the  O.  U.  V.  C.  was  one  of  the  last,  if 
not  the  last,  Corps  in  which  the  drum-major  carried 
the  halberd. 

The  variety  of  axes  is  endless,  for  the  weapon  was 
in  high  favour  both  with  horse  and  foot  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Glaives,  voulges,  and  bills  all  be¬ 
long  to  this  order.  Clubs  and  maces  were  in  use  up 
to  the  same  period,  and  were  discarded  when  long- 
range  fighting  came  in  with  the  firearm.  The 
Morning  Star,  of  which  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  has 
an  example,  is  frequently  miscalled  the  Holy  Water 
Sprinkler.  This  latter  weapon  had  the  spiked  ball  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  not  hung  from 
a  chain.  It  is  scheduled  in  the  Tower  Inventory  of  1547. 

59.  (Plate  XII.)  Steel  war-mace  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  head  is  composed  of 
six  flanges  radiating  from  the  haft.  The  hand-grip  is  decorated  with  incised  design  of 
basket-work.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  427. 


Halberd  of  O.U.V.C.,  No.  81  b. 


60.  War-mace  of  iron  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.,  with  seven-flanged  head.  The  haft 
is  decorated  with  foliation  ;  length,  23  in. 

Cat.  1846,  p.  i/8.  7.  Hand  mace  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Ashmolean. 

61.  Steel  war-mace  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  head  is  formed  of  seven  flanges 
radiating  from  the  haft ;  each  flange  is  perforated  with  heart-shaped  decorations.  The 
hand-grip  is  roughened  with  incised  lines  crossed  diagonally.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  428. 
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62.  War-hammer  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  hammer  is  square-faced,  with  a  pick  of 
octagonal  section  set  in  a  ferrule.  On  either  side  are  iron  cheeks  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  weapon,  and  terminate  in  a  ferrule  at  the  butt.  The  shaft  has  been  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  of  which  traces  remain.  Length  over  all,  27*  in. 

Cat.  18)6,  p.  ij8.  A  Martel  de  fer,  or  horseman’ s  hammer.  (Possibly  comes  under 
German  Poleaxes.  Trad.  Cat.  44.)  Ashmolcan. 

63.  Halberd  head  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  blade  and  back  hook  are  perforated.  The 

point  is  of  square  section,  23  in.  long  from  the  wings.  At  the  juncture  of  point  and  wings 
is  a  roughly  modelled  face  and  shield  in  high  relief.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  998. 

64.  Partizan  blade  of  the  xvr-xvn  cent.  13  in.  long,  of  rough  workmanship. 

Ashmolean. 

65.  Halberd  head  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  blade  is  crescent-shaped,  pierced  with  four 
holes,  the  back  hook  curved  slightly  downwards.  The  point  is  four-sided.  Length  over 
all,  242  in.  The  head  is  socketed  for  the  staff  and  has  no  side-cheeks. 

Cat.  1846,  p.  ij8.  10.  Head  of  a  Halberd  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Ashmolean. 

66.  Partizan.  Leaf-shaped  blade  with  fretted  decoration.  At  the  base  of  the  blade 

is  a  cross-bar  4  in.  long,  with  ends  reversely  curved.  The  blade  is  socketed,  with  cheeks 
18  in.  long.  The  partizan  is  very  similar  to  the  spontoon  and  the  half-pike.  Two 
specimens  of  the  latter  are  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum.  They  were  used  in  the  English 
Infantry  up  to  1820.  The  partizan  has  survived  for  ceremonial  use.  Ashmolean. 

67.  Ceremonial  axe,  used  by  German  miners,  xvm  cent.  The  haft  is  of  dark  wood 

inlaid  with  brass.  On  the  back  of  the  shaft  is  17.  c.  w.  G1  in  brass,  and  a  fish  in  mother 
of  pearl.  The  head  is  5  in.  x  if  in.,  of  brass,  engraved  at  the  back  with  an  anchor  and 
c.  w  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  96 j. 

*68.  Battle-axe  and  pistol  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  haft  and  lock,  probably  a  match¬ 
lock,  are  missing.  The  barrel  has  bands  of  lightly  engraved  decoration.  These  com¬ 
bination  weapons  were  in  favour  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  swords,  axes,  and  staff 
weapons  were  combined  with  pistols.  It  is  probably  of  Italian  origin. 

Cat.  B.  19.  Cestra  bellica  cum  bombarda ,  manubrium  aereum  habet  eleganter  operatum. 

Ashmolean. 

69.  Ceremonial  axe,  used  by  German  miners.  The  haft  is  unorna¬ 
mented.  The  blade  is  of  steel,  with  perforated  decoration,  and  is  stamped 
with  a  mark.  The  back  is  of  hammer-form  with  roughened  face. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  96). 

70.  Ceremonial  axe,  German,  xvn  cent.  The  haft  is  of  light  wood  inlaid  with 
ivory.  On  the  back  of  the  haft  is  a  crucifix,  with  the  letters  1.  N.  R.  1  ;  at  the  base  of  the 
haft  is  an  ivory  plaque  engraved  with  date  1675.  The  blade  is  fretted  in  geometrical 
designs;  the  back  of  the  axe  is  a  square  roughened  hammer-head. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  964. 


1S1R 


Not  illustrated. 
F 
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71.  Long-shafted  axe,  possibly  Swiss,  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  blade  has  a  twist, 

so  that  it  is  not  in  the  same  plane  with  the  handle.  The  haft  is  socketed  right  through 
the  head,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  butt.  The  blade  is  142  in.  x  42  in.  It  was  probably 
used  by  the  defenders  in  a  siege,  for  the  angle  of  the  blade  is  adapted  for  cutting 
a  sweeping  blow  from  above.  Pi/t-Rivers  Coll.,  986. 

72.  Linstock  of  the  xvm  cent.,  of  rough  make.  The  two  clips  to  hold  the  match  are 
crudely  formed  into  animals’  heads,  with  thumbscrews  for  tightening  them  (<7).  The 
length  of  the  shaft  is  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  there  is  a  spike  at  the  lower  end  (Z>).  A  very  similar 
specimen  with  four  clips  is  engraved  in  Gaya’s  Traite  dcs  armes> 

Pill-Rivers  Coll.,  1118. 

73.  Catchpole  (Brandgraffel),  used  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  police  of 

Falkenberg,  Sweden.  When  pushed  against  the  back  of  the  neck  the  side-springs  open 
and  close  again  over  the  throat.  The  catchpole  was  used  in  war  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.  ;  purch.  1896. 

74.  Bill  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  blade  is  194  in.  long,  and  is  socketed  on  to  the  shaft. 

The  workmanship  is  rough,  probably  of  English  origin.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  98J. 

75.  Bill  of  the  xvn  cent.,  from  the  field  of  Sedgmoor.  Like  the  above,  it  is 
probably  English.  There  is  a  mark  on  the  blade,  but  it  is  undecipherable. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.,  trails,  from  General  Museum,  1896. 

76.  Ceremonial  halberd,  German,  xvii  cent.  The  head  is  cast,  with  rough  orna¬ 

ment  in  relief.  The  staff'  is  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  has  tassels  at  the  base  of 
the  head.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  C.  J .  Longman,  1907. 

77.  Bill  of  the  xv  cent.  The  blade  is  31  \  in.  long,  and  is  socketed  on  to  the  shaft. 

Weapons  of  this  type  are  often  called  ‘gisarmes  ’.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  997. 

78.  Morning  star,  of  the  xv  cent.  The  shaft  is  5  feet  long,  and  is  studded  with 

nails  at  the  top.  I  he  wooden  ball  is  34  in.  x  4  in.,  and  is  studded  with  six  four-sided  points 
on  the  circumference  and  one  at  the  lower  end.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1010. 

79.  Glaive,  German,  xv  cent.  The  blade  is  perforated  with  holes  round  the  edge. 

It  is  socketed  on  a  light  staff  bound  at  intervals  with  leather  thongs ;  near  the  lower  end 
is  a  loose  ring  held  by  a  staple.  Length  of  blade,  23  in.  Weapons  of  this  type  are  called 
bardiches  in  foreign  armouries.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  98J. 

*80.  Pike  head  of  the  xvn  cent.,  from  a  farm  near  the  battlefield  of  Sedgmoor. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus. 

81.  (Plate  IX.)  German  axe  of  the  xvi  cent.,  finely  chased  with  profile  heads  and 
mottoes.  The  inscriptions  and  translations  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  are  as  follows 2 

Wer  auff  einen  frumen  leuget 
Und  einen  einfaltigen  betreugt 


1  Reprinted,  Clarendon  Press,  1911.  *  Not  illustrated. 

See  also  Meyrick,  Antient  Armour,  ii.  225,  where  a  similar  inscription  occurs. 
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Und  wer  zwietracht  zwischen  ehleuden  macht 
Dcr  drei’  ding  der  deuffel  lachet. 

Sich  an  dich  und  nicht  mich : 

Du  ich  onrecht  so  hudt  dich. 

Halt  hoh  gut  jedermann  : 

Wer  weis  was  ein  ander  kann. 

Frisch  her  an  mich  so  ich  an  dich  : 

Stichst  du  mich  so  hau  ich  dich.  anno  1571. 

Who  ’gainst  a  pious  man  doth  lie 
And  a  simple  man  beguiles, 

And  who  maketh  strife  ’twixt  man  and  wife, 

At  these  three  the  Devil  smiles. 

Look  to  thyself  and  not  to  me ; 

Do  I  unright,  then  guard  thyself. 

Hold  highly  good  every  man 
Who  knows  what  another  can  do. 

Swift  down  on  me  so  I  on  thee, 

Stick’st  thou  me  then  I  hew  thee. 

Trad.  Cat.  p.  44.  Count  Mansfield's  Poleaxe  called  Pussacon. 

Cat.  B.  144.  Securis  Saxonica.  characteribus  notata  Saxonicis;  manubrium  ligneum, 
eborc  perbelle  insertum. 

The  date  on  the  axe,  1571,  would  tally  with  the  tradition,  for  which  no  authority  is 
given,  that  it  belonged  to  Count  Mansfeld.  He  was  born  in  1517,  and  would  therefore 
be  fifty-four  years  old  when  it  was  made.  It  may,  however,  have  come  into  his  possession 


at  a  later  date.  He  died  in  1604. 1  The  handle  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  there 
are  no  remains  of  the  ivory  inlay.  The  section  of  the  blade  is  given.  Ashmolean. 

*81  a.  Halberd,  xvi-xvn  cent.  The  spear-point,  crescent-shaped  axe,  and  back 
hook  are  all  ornamented  with  perforated  designs.  There  were  originally  two  spikes  set  in 
the  socket  at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  one  of  which  is  missing.  The  head  screws  into  the 
socket,  which  has  two  narrow  ‘  cheeks  ’  attaching  it  to  the  staff.  It  was  found  with  four 
muskets  (no.  136  a)  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Old  Ashmolean  Museum,  Broad  Street, 
and  was  possibly  part  of  the  Ashmolean  Collection. 

81  b.  Halberd  of  the  xix  cent.  Used  by  the  drum-major  of  the  O.U.V.C.  about  the 
year  1876.  (Page  41.)  O.U.O.T.C.  Head-quarters. 

1  Brantome,  i,  chap.  12.  *  Not  illustrated. 
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CROSSBOWS 

The  crossbow  is  bent  in  six  different  ways:  (i)  By  hand,  with  the  butt  of  the  bow- 
stock  pressed  against  the  body.  (2)  By  placing  the  nose  of  the  stock  on  the  ground  and 
attaching  a  hook  hung  to  the  waistband  to  the  string,  and  then  throwing  the  body  back. 
These  crossbows  have  usually  a  stirrup  of  iron  in  which  the  foot  is  inserted  to  gain 
a  better  leverage.  (3)  By  a  lever  which  is  contained  in  the  stock,  which  when  opened 
holds  the  string  in  a  cluch,  and  when  closed  draws  it  tight.  The  discharge  is  made  by 
pressing  a  knob  near  the  butt.  (4)  By  the  ‘  goat’s-foot  ’  lever,  which  is  not  part  of  the 
crossbow,  but  is  hooked  with  the  long  prongs  under  the  cross-pins  or  trunnions  in  front  of 
the  trigger,  while  the  small  claws  hold  the  string;  a  backward  pull  sets  the  string  in  its 
notch,  and  the  discharge  is  made  with  an  upward  action  of  the  trigger.  (5)  By  a  machine 
called  a  cricox  cranequin ,  which  when  in  use  is  attached  to  the  stock  by  the  hempen  loop  : 
the  claws  hold  the  string,  and  the  ratchet  is  wound  up  with  the  same  result  as  in  the 
former  cases.  (6)  With  a  windlass,  which  is  attached  to  the  butt  of  the  bow-stock  by 
a  steel  cap.  The  hooks,  which  are  part  of  the  framework  of  the  lower  wheels,  are 
attached  to  the  string,  and  the  turning  of  the  windlass  draws  the  string  tight.  This  last 
method  was  only  used  for  large  crossbows ;  it  was  at  best  a  cumbrous  contrivance,  and 
took  a  long  while  to  load.  Sometimes  a  chain  was  substituted  for  the  bow-string. 
Dcmmin  {Guide  des  amateurs  d'armes )  figures  one  of  these  in  the  Az  Collection  at  Lintz. 
In  a  window  outside  the  Hall  at  Wadham  College  giving  the  arms  of  the  Latton  family, 
the  crest  is  a  crossbow,  or,  strung  with  a  chain  instead  of  a  cord. 

The  quarrels,  or  bolts,  are  shorter  than  those  used  for  the  longbow,  and  have  heavier 
points ;  they  are  winged  with  feathers,  thin  wood,  or  metal.  Sometimes  the  metal  wings 
are  set  spirally  to  rotate  the  bolt  and  give  greater  velocity.  Special  arrows  were  used 
with  the  crossbow  for  proving  armour.1 

82.  (Plate  XIII.)  Crossbow,  Dutch  xvm  or  xix  cent.  The  stock  is  of  dark  wood, 
inlaid  with  lighter  wood  and  mother  of  pearl.  The 
butt  is  formed  of  a  large  acorn  in  brass.  The  trigger 
has  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  screw,  turning  in  two 
threaded  sockets,  by  which  the  pull  can  be  regulated 
(see  diagram).  Crossbows  of  this  type  were  used  till 
quite  recently  in  Holland  for  prize-shooting  at  the  ‘popinjay  a  wooden  bird  on  the  top  of 
a  pole.  (See  The  Crossbow,  Payne-Gallwcy.) 

Pitt- Rivers  Mus.;  parch.  1891  ( Noldwritt  Coll). 

Revue  Savoisicmie,  1906,  fasc.  4. 
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83.  Goat’s-foot  lever,  for  use  with  a  similar  crossbow.  There  are  five  more  of  these 

levers  in  the  Museum.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus. ;  pres,  by  Sir  E.  Verney ,  Bart.,  igoo. 

84.  Latch  crossbow,  German.  The  stock  is  of  wood,  inlaid  with  bears  and  fishes 
in  ivory.  On  the  butt  is  a  plate  of  ivory  engraved  1647.  The  bow  is  of  steel.  The  back¬ 
sight  is  pivoted  to  turn  over  the  cord,  which  is  released  with  a  hair  trigger.  This  weapon 
appears  to  be  ol  earlier  date  than  that  engraved  on  the  butt. 

85.  Cranequin,  with  toothed  ratchet  and  wheel,  for  use  with  a  crossbow  similar  to 
the  above ;  it  was  attached  to  the  stock  of  the  crossbow  by  the  hempen  loop  at  the  end. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll. ,  yio. 

86.  Small  crossbow  (prodd),  with  steel  bow,  two-pronged  fore-sight,  and  combined 
lever  and  trigger.  At  the  base  of  the  groove  for  the  quarrel  is  inlaid  a  plaque  of  ivory, 
engraved  faintly  with  a  lull-face  figure  of  a  nude  woman  seated,  and  the  date  1565  or  7 
and  possibly  the  letter  D.  The  prodd  was  only  used  for  sporting  purposes,  and  was  not 
a  military  weapon.  The  prongs  of  the  fore-sight  were  joined  with  a  wire,  on  which  a  bead 
was  threaded. 

Cat.  B.  42  a.  Balista  chalybea,  ex  qua  tam  globulos  quam  tela  jaculari  possunt. 

Ashmolean. 

87.  Prodd,  or  sporting  crossbow  for  bullets,  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  back-sight  is  high 

for  long-range  shooting.  A  mark  is  stamped  on  the  steel  fittings  of  the  stock, 
which  appears  to  be  HR  and  a  bird,  but  it  is  almost  obliterated.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  for  stringing  the  bow  is  clearly  shown  on  the  photograph.  The  thumb- 
plate  a  is  raised  and  the  lever  pushed  forward  till  the  claw  b  catches  the 
string  of  the  bow;  a  downward  pressure  of  a  brings  the  string  into  position.  It  is 
released  by  an  upward  pressure  of  the  button  c.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  412. 

88.  Genoese  crossbow  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.  The  fore-end  is  fitted 

with  a  stirrup  for  use  in  bending.  The  stock  is  of  dark  wood  decorated 
with  perforated  work  of  brass  and  steel.  On  the  lower  side  is  carved  a 
lion  couchant.  The  bow  is  of  steel,  stamped  with  a  mark.  A  quarrel 
or  bolt  with  heavy  four-sided  point  and  thin  wooden  wings  is  set  on  the 
groove.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  302. 

89.  Windlass  for  use  with  a  similar  crossbow,  the  square  steel  socket  of  which  fits 
over  the  butt  of  the  crossbow.  The  handles  and  triple  pulleys  are  of  steel. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  jo2. 

*90.  Latch  crossbow,  German,  xvi  cent.  There  is  a  small  stirrup  for  the  foot  at 
the  nose  of  the  stock.  This  bow  was  strung  with  a  wheel  and  ratchet 
like  no.  84.  The  bow  is  reversely  curved,  and  is  of  the  ‘composite’ 
type,  like  the  Turkish  bows.  It  is  composed  of  layers  of  horn  and 
sinew,  very  much  compressed.  As  it  was  broken  when  it  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Museum  a  section  has  been  cut  to  show  its  construction. 

H.  Balfour  Coll.  ( deposited  in  Pitt-Rivers  Museum). 

*  Not  illustrated. 
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*91.  Small  prodd  for  bullets.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.  ;  pres,  by  C.  J.  Longman,  1907. 

*92.  Latch  crossbow  of  the  xvi  cent.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  j 09 . 

*93.  Large  prodd  of  the  xix  cent.  The  pronged  fore-sight  is  fitted  with  a  cross-wire, 
on  which  is  a  white  bead  in  the  centre.  The  high  back-sight  has  four  holes  one  above  the 
other.  The  string  is  double,  with  a  loop  in  the  centre  to  hold  the  bullet ;  it  is  released  by 
a  trigger,  which  is  protected  by  a  trigger-guard  like  that  of  a  musket. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  414. 

*94,  *95.  Whaler’s  crossbow,  Norwegian,  xix  cent.  These  are  large,  roughly- 
made  weapons,  about  4  feet  across  the  bow;  provided  with  primitive  ‘ goat’s-foot  ’  levers 
of  wood.  From  Skagsvaag,  Store  Station,  Norway. 

II.  Balfour  Coll.  ( lent  to  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.). 


*  Not  illustrated. 
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96.  (Plate  XVI.)  Model  cannon  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  carriage  is  of  wood,  the 
wheels  bound  and  studded  with  iron,  and  the  trail  is  ornamented  with  pierced  plates  of 
polished  steel ;  on  the  tail  is  carved  l.  6. +  3  o.  The  cannon  is  of  bronze,  with  incised  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  muzzle  and  breech.  There  were  originally  two  finely  chased  dolphins  over 
the  trunnions,  but  one  has  been  broken. 

Trad.  Cat.  p.  46.  Modde/s  for  a  Cannon  with  the  appurtenances. 

Cat.  B.  i).  16.  Duo  pai~ea  tonnenta  bellica  ex  aere  conftata,  suis  vehiculis  imposita. 

Although  two  of  these  models  are  mentioned  in  the  1685  Catalogue  only  one  is  in 
existence  at  the  present  day.  In  the  Catalogue  of  1836  this  model  is  stated  to  be  part  of 
a  model  train  of  artillery  in  the  Tower.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  models  in  the  Tower  are 
dated  'John  Brown  1638’  and  'Thomas  Pit  1639’.  Ashmolean. 

97.  Wall  gun,  xvi  cent  (?),  from  Hampton  Court.  Length,  5  ft.  2  in. ;  bore,  1*  in.  Slight 

engraved  decoration  on  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  The  touch-hole  has  a  priming-pan,  of 
which  the  cover  is  missing.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  x.  21. 

*98.  Wall  gun  ofthexv-xvi  cent.  Near  the  muzzle  is  a  flange  of  iron  on  the  lower  side, 
possibly  to  take  the  recoil.  The  touch-hole  is  at  the  top.  (See  Sir  S.  Scott,  British 
Army,  ii.  220.)  Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  nip. 

99.  Four  barrels,  6  in.  long,  hooped  together  with  iron,  and  fixed  to  a  short 
wooden  shaft,  probably  for  firing  feux  de  joie  at  village  festivals. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.  ;  pres,  by  Mrs.  Silver,  1906. 

100.  (Plate  XIV.)  Matchlock  arquebus  of  the  xvi-xvii  cent.  The  stock  is  inlaid 
with  elaborate  designs  of  lines  and  panels  in  mother  of  pearl,  many  of  which  are  missing. 
Those  remaining  show  profile  heads  of  Roman  emperors  and  other  persons.  Three  large 
medallions  with  laurel-crowned  heads  are  signed  1.  B.  The  barrel  is  of  circular  section, 
flattened  on  the  top  and  octagonal  at  the  muzzle.  The  fore-sight  is  bored  at  right  angles  to 
the  barrel.  All  the  metal  work  of  the  lock  and  fittings  is  finely  decorated  with  niello- 
work  of  gold  and  silver.  Length  over  all  60  in. 

Cat.  B.  i~j.  Scloppetum  ferreum,  cujus  triincus  variis  Imperatorum  capitibus  ex  concliis 
argenteis  elaboratis  splendide  exornatur.  (In  a  later  hand)  No  i6j  videtur  huic  sustinendo 
inserviisse.  Ashmolean. 


TOO  a.  Arquebus  rest,  belonging  to  the  above,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother  of 
pearl.  The  metal  fork  and  ferrule  for  the  lower  end  are  missing. 

Cat.  B.  i6~j.  Instmmentum,  quo  selopctrae  dum  exonerantur,  sustinentur,  undique 
concha  argentea  splendide  ornatu,  pars  inferior  aere  armatur  acuto,  superior  autem  aere 
forcipato  ;  quo  aptum  fit  ad  sclopetram  sustinendarn.  Ashmolean. 


101.  Matchlock  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  stock  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  is  very 
roughly  cut.  I  he  serpentine  match-holder  has  a  spring  clip  with  a  set  screw. 

The  pan-cover  is  missing.  1  he  barrel  is  octagonal  in  section  and  bears  a 
mark.-  *  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  my. 


0^ 


*  Not  illustrated. 
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102.  Wheel-lock  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  stock  has  plates  of  antler  let  into  the  wood. 
The  wheel  is  covered,  the  trigger-guard  is  fingered,  and  the  barrel  rifled. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  1133. 

103.  Wheel-lock  of  the  xvi  cent.,  Venetian.  The  whole  of  the  stock  is  delicately 

inlaid  with  arabesques  in  ivory.  The  wheel  is  uncovered,  with  spring  inside,  and  the  pan 
has  a  sliding  cover.  The  cock  is  in  the  form  of  a  dragon’s  head.  The  barrel  is  engraved 
for  about  hall  its  length,  and  is  fitted  with  brass  sights.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1133. 

104.  Snaphaunce,  Dutch,  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  stock  is  elaborately  inlaid  with 


ivory.  The  form  of  cock  is  adapted  from  the  wheel-lock, 
with  brass  on  the  lock-plate. 


The  mark  is  inlaid 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1139. 


105.  Wheel-lock,  German,  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  stock  is  fitted  with  a  bullet-box 
in  which  can  be  seen  the  lead  for  balancing  the  weapon.  On  a  brass  plate  are  the 

initials  f  punched  with  a  pricker  and  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  engraving 


on  the  plate.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  stock  is  a  hollow,  edged  with  brass,  for  the  thumb. 
The  wheel  is  covered  and  the  trigger-guard  is  fingered.  The  barrel  is  fitted  with  three 
sights,  the  fore-sight  and  the  middle  sight  being  in  slotted  grooves  moving  at  right  angles 
to  the  barrel ;  the  back-sight  is  a  hollowed  hemisphere  with  a  pin-hole  in  the  centre. 
On  the  barrel  is  the  name  franz  stesgal.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1134. 


106.  Arquebus  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  stock  is  of  dark  wood,  curved,  inlaid  with 
lines  of  light  wood  and  diamond  shaped  pieces  of  ivory.  At  the  base  are  long  triangular 
pieces  of  the  same  material.  Little  of  the  lock  remains.  There  are  two  large  loose  rings 
for  a  sling  on  the  left  side,  one  near  the  muzzle  and  the  other  near  the  lock.  The  barrel 
is  of  circular  section,  spreading  at  the  muzzle,  where  it  becomes  octagonal. 

Cat.  B.  ly  a.  Sclopetrum  minus  cujus  pars  qua  humero  applicatur  cum  emittantur 
globuli,  eburneis  lamellis  quadrangularibus  &  triangularibus  ornatur.  Ashmolean. 


107.  Rocket  gun  of  uncertain  date,  possibly  French,  xvm  cent.,  for  throwing 
rockets  or  grenades.  The  barrel  is  15  in.  long,  and  is  fitted  with  a  bayonet  of  triangular 
section.  The  piece  is  altogether  11  feet  long,  and  is  fired  with  a  flint-lock  and  a  trigger 
connected  by  a  thin  rod.  At  the  butt  end  is  a  pointed  shoe  of  iron.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 


108.  Flint-lock,  Spanish,  xvm  cent.  The  stock  is  deeply  grooved  on  the  lock  side, 

and  is  fitted  with  a  brass  plate  at  the  butt.  The  lock  has  an  early  form  of  spring  action 
and  catch.  Brass  trigger-guard.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll,  1143. 

109.  Flint-lock  carbine  of  the  xvm  cent.  A  brass  receptacle  is  screwed  on  the 

muzzle  of  the  barrel  for  throwing  grenades.  This  was  done  with  a  swing  of  the  weapon, 
and  not  with  the  charge  of  the  carbine,  which  would  have  produced  disastrous  results  to 
the  user.  Sometimes  the  grenade  cup  is  attached  to  the  stock  instead  of  the  muzzle. 
Similar  weapons  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rotunda  Museum,  Woolwich  (vi.  5,  92,  93). 
Hand-mortars  were  used  for  grenades,  but  in  these  the  charge  acts  directly  on  the 
grenade,  which  lies  on  the  wad.  The  air-space  in  this  carbine,  between  the  charge 
and  the  grenade,  would  cause  the  bursting  of  the  barrel.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll,  1131. 
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110.  Double-barrelled  flint-lock.  The  stock  is  carved  with  scroll-work  and  is 

fitted  with  a  bullet-box.  The  barrels  are  rifled,  and  are  pivoted  one  over  the  other,  to 
be  turned  with  the  touch-hole  of  each  in  place  for  firing.  The  name  i-  u  m/entz  is 
engraved  on  the  barrel.  Piit-Rivers  Coll.,  1154. 

111.  Blunderbuss  of  the  xviii-xix  cent.  The  barrel  is  of  brass,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  three-sided  bayonet  which  lies  parallel  along  the  top  when  not  in  use.  It  is  brought 
into  action  with  a  spring.  On  the  barrel  is  the  name  Wallace  edinburc.  This  is 
probably  a  weapon  used  by  the  guard  of  a  stage-coach. 

Pitt  Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  G.  Uveciale  Price ,  1906. 

112.  Flint-lock  carbine  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  stock  is  straight,  with  roughly 

inlaid  panel  of  bone.  It  is  shaped  out  with  a  large  flat  surface  on  the  inside,  which 
forms  a  trigger-guard.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  94. 

113.  Ship’s  swivel-gun.  The  swivel  is  fitted  with  a  spike  for  fixing  into  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  a  boat.  Flint-lock  with  spring  and  catch  covered.  Barrel  of  octagonal  section. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  33. 

114.  (Plate  XV.)  Pair  of  blunderbusses  with  brass  barrels  and  flint-locks.  On  the 

barrel  of  each  is  the  name  James  walker  oxford,  and  on  escutcheons  on  the  stocks 
are  engraved  the  Magdalen  College  arms.  Magdalen  College. 

115  a,  b.  Pair  of  repeater  pistols  of  the  xix  cent.  The  flint-lock  slides  in  a  groove 
and  fires  through  four  touch-holes  in  turn,  which  are  bored  in  the  side  of  the  barrel ;  each 
charge  is  actuated  by  a  separate  trigger.  On  each  barrel  is  w.  1.  jover  &  belton  lond. 
I  his  form  of  pistol  was  patented  by  J.  Mould,  19  February,  1825.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus. 

116.  Pair  of  flint-lock  pistols.  I  he  stocks  arc  decorated  with  embossed  plaques 
of  silver,  showing  trophiesof  arms,  &c.,and  the  pommels  have  silver  masks.  The  decorations 
ai  e  not  ol  much  merit.  Both  barrels  have  a  slight  swell  at  the  muzzle  and  a  reinforce 
extending  from  the  breech  nearly  half  the  length  ;  engraved  Nicholes  oxford. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  F.  C.  Woodforde ,  1911. 

117.  Flint-lock  pistol.  I  he  stock  is  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  pommel  is  finished 
with  an  embossed  plate  of  trophies  of  arms.  There  is  fine  chiselling  on  the  lock-plate  and 
karrel-  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1221. 

118*  Flint-lock  pistol.  Dutch  or  German  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  stock  is  decorated 
with  embossed  silver-work;  the  pommel  is  finished  with  an  embossed  plate,  showing  a 
combat  ol  mounted  men.  The  lock-plate  is  similarly  decorated,  and  the  pan-cover  is  in  the 
form  of  a  female  mask.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

119.  Flint-lock  pistol,  German.  The  stock  is  decorated  with  silver  and  brass  inlay. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1229. 

120.  Revolver  of  the  xvii  cent.  The  chambers  (eight  in  number)  and  the  barrel  are 
of  brass,  and  have  shallow  priming-pans  with  touch-holes.  It  was  probably  fired  with  a 
match-lock,  which  is  missing.  On  the  pommel  is  a  Tudor  rose  in  embossed  brass. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 


*  Not  illustrated. 
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121.  Triple  barrels  for  a  match-lock  of  the  xv  cent.  The  covers  to  the  pans  are 
still  in  place.  The  stock  and  lock  are  missing.  There  are  sockets  for  two  ramrods  and 
slight  decoration  of  arrow-shaped  points  on  all  barrels.  There  was,  probably,  only  one 
serpentine  or  match-lock,  and  the  barrels  were  revolved  on  a  pin  fixed  in  the  stock.  The 
pans  and  covers  resemble  those  on  the  revolving  arquebus  (xii.  266)  in  the  Tower. 

Cat.  B.  18.  Sc/opus  parvus  ferreus ,  tribus  dotatus  tubis.  Ashmolean. 


122.  Snaphaunce  pistol,  Italian,  xvii  cent.  The  cock  is  finely  engraved,  and  the 
trigger-guard  is  ornamented  with  delicate  pierced  work.  On  the  barrel  is  the  name 
gio.  batti  franci  d.  12.  The  Franci  were  a  family  of  gunsmiths  who  worked  at  Gardrone 
and  Brescia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1140. 


123.  Percussion  revolver,  French.  The  hammer  is  on  the  under-side, 
flush  with  the  stock,  close  to  the  ring-trigger.  On  one  of  the  barrels  is  the  mark 
here  given.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 


oId 
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124.  Pair  of  flint-lock  pistols,  brass-mounted.  The  butts  are  terminated  with  Tudor 
roses  in  brass,  and  the  College  arms  appear  on  brass  escutcheons  near  the  locks. 

Magdalen  College. 

125.  Pair  of  similar  pistols,  without  the  College  arms.  Magdalen  College. 

*125  a.  Pair  of  pocket  flint-lock  pistols.  Magdalen  College. 

126.  Pair  of  flint-lock  pistols.  The  stocks  are  of  solid  brass,  and  are  fitted  with 

long  spring  tongues  on  the  side  opposite  the  lock,  for  clipping  the  weapons  in  a  belt.  The 
shape  of  the  butts  is  peculiar  to  Scottish  pistols.  Magdalen  College. 

127.  Spanner  and  turnscrew  for  wheel-lock.  The  cross-barrel  is  squared  on  the 

inside  to  fit  over  the  square  pin  forming  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  which  is  clearly  shown  on 
no.  131.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  H.  Balfour ,  1894. 

128.  129.  Powder-testers.  These  are  small  receptacles  for  priming-powder, 

which  contain  the  precise  charge  for  the  pan.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus. 


130.  Powder-flask  of  antler,  with  iron  mounts,  carved  with  Hercules  or  Samson, 
in  late  sixteenth-century  costume,  fighting  with  a  lion.  Probably  of  German  origin. 
64  in.  high. 

Cat.  B.  168.  Pixis  pro  pulvere  pyrio  ex  cornu  confecta.  Ashmolean. 

131.  Wheel-lock.  The  wheel  is  external  and  the  spring  internal ;  the  pan  has  a 

sliding  cover.  The  lock-plate  is  finely  engraved.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1198. 

132.  Double  wheel-lock.  This  lock  is  fitted  with  two  cocks.  The  wheel  is 

uncovered  and  the  wheel-spring  is  inside.  Pitt-Rivers  Loll.,  1196. 

133.  Snaphaunce  lock,  Italian,  xvii-xviii  cent.  The  lock-plate  is  engraved 

loren  zoni,  a  Florentine  family  of  gunsmiths.  Pitt-Rivers  Loll.,  1196. 

134.  Flint-lock,  early  xvn  cent.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  purch.  1899  ( Beck  Coll.). 


*  Not  illustrated. 
G  2 
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135.  Combination  lock.  The  pan  revolves  and  presents  a  nipple  for  percussion- 
caps  ;  the  lower  jaw  of  the  cock  is  squared,  and  hammer-faced  to  strike  the  cap.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  flint-lock.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  1156. 

*136.  Flint-lock  musket  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  barrel  is  octagonal  in  section  at  the 
base,  and  becomes  circular  at  about  one-third  of  the  length.  There  are  three  gunsmiths’ 
marks  on  the  base  of  the  barrel,  but  they  are  indecipherable.  The  letters  c  s  are  cut  on  the 
stock.  There  is  no  decoration,  and  the  workmanship  is  crude.  This  weapon  was  used  when 
a  company  was  raised  in  All  Souls  College  to  assist  in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth. 

All  Souls  College. 

*136  a.  Four  flint-lock  muskets,  xvii  cent.,  found  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Old  Ashinolean.  They  bear  three  marks,  the  lower  two  of  which 
are  the  ‘proof-marks’  of  the  Gunmakers’  Company  of  London,  which 
date  back  to  1637.  There  seem  to  have  been  several  of  these  in  existence 
as  late  as  1890.  They  were  probably  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  University 
Volunteers  who  marched  against  Monmouth.  The  musket  at  All  Souls  is 
evidently  part  of  this  store. 

*136  b.  Wheel-lock  pistol,  xvii  cent.,  the  lock  much  damaged.  Oriel  College. 

*137.  Pair  of  flint-lock  pistols,  of  ordinary  type.  Wadham  College. 

*138.  Blunderbuss,  the  stock  much  decayed.  Wadham  College. 

Nos.  114,  124-6,  136-8  were  probably  used  by  the  ‘Riding  Bursars’  when  on 
progress  through  the  country  collecting  rents  and  transacting  business. 


Not  illustrated. 
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SPURS  AND  STIRRUPS 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  date  the  spur,  for  the  variation  in  form 
in  neck,  rowel,  or  branches,  in  examples  which  are  known  to  be  many  years  apart,  is  but 
slight.  The  best  guides  for  the  early  varieties  are  monuments,  incised  brasses,  and  con¬ 
temporary  portraits.  The  early  spur  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was  a  single 
point  or  ‘pryck’,  which  lasted  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  it  is 
represented  on  the  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  1334.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (Case  1.  20) 
is  a  small  spur  in  which  the  neck  is  an  animal’s  head,  with  protruding  tongue  for  the  point. 
There  are  also  two  pryck-spurs  in  the  case  with  the  stirrups  (155-6)  which  have  not  been 
included  in  this  Catalogue. 

The  Rowel-spur  is  shown  on  the  second  seal  of  Henry  III,  but  an  earlier  example  is 
to  be  found  on  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Boteler,  St.  Bride’s,  Glamorganshire,  1287.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  a  rowel-spur  is  shown  on  the  seal  of  Jean  de  Boury, 
1211,  and  pryck-spurs  in  the  Chroniqaes  de  Charlemagne ,  painted  in  1460.  Mr.  James 
( Journ .  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.  xii,  xiii)  has  made  many  useful  investigations  on  this  subject,  but 
the  dating  of  spurs  by  the  points  of  the  rowels  and  curve  of  the  neck  cannot  be  followed 
with  any  certainty.  In  1471  we  find  a  curious  strip  of  metal  fixed  above  the  rowel  and 
curving  over  it  (brass  to  Sir  Henry  Gray,  Ketteringham,  Norfolk),  which  was  possibly 
intended  to  prevent  the  rowel  from  tangling  with  the  horse-trappings. 

The  Long-necked  spur,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the  Ashmolean  and  Pitt-Rivers 
Museums,  was  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  passing  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
flanchard  or  flank-pieces  of  metal  which  protected  the  horse. 

The  Jangle-spur  was  in  favour  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  also  used 
in  the  seventeenth  centur}r,  if  we  may  take  the  design  of  the  buckles  for  a  guide.  Spanish 


Saddle  at  Stanton  Marcourt,  No.  166. 
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spurs  have  altered  but  little  for  two  centuries,  and  the  same  design  is  found  on  seventeenth- 
century  examples  and  on  those  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  picador  of  to-day 
uses  a  spur  of  similar  form  to  that  catalogued  by  Tradescant  as  a  ‘  Barbary  Spurre  ’  (154). 

There  are  several  spurs  in  both  collections  which  have  not  been  included,  either 
from  want  of  space  or  from  the  difficulty  of  photographing  them  in  their  present  position. 

139.  (Plate  XVI).  Pryck-spur,  xi-xii  cent.  Iron,  inlaid  with  silver,  found  in 

St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford.  Ashmolean. 

140.  Pryck-spur,  xiii-xiv cent.  Iron,  inlaid  with  silver,  found  near  Radcot  Bridge, 

i886.  Ashmolean. 

141.  Rowel-spur,  of  the  xvi  cent.,  found  in  Thames  Street,  Oxford. 

142.  Rowel-spur,  xiv-xv  cent.  Iron,  inlaid  with  silver. 

Ashmolean  ;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

143.  Rowel-spur,  xiv-xv  cent.,  found  in  the  City  Ditch,  George  Street,  Oxford. 

Ashmolean. 

144.  Rowel-spur,  xvi-xvii  cent.,  of  brass.  The  cross-shaped  rowel  is  unusual. 

Ashmolean  ;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

145.  Jangle-spur,  xvi-xvii  cent.,  of  iron,  originally  silvered.  The  ‘jangles’  are 
two  small  drops  of  metal  hung  in  a  loop  at  the  rowel.  Ashmolean  ;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

146.  Jangle-spur,  xvn  cent.,  of  iron,  gilt.  The  rowel  is  cruciform,  with  the  ‘jangle  ’ 
hanging  to  the  lowest  point.  The  buttons  for  the  leathers  are  in  the  form  of  Tudor  roses. 

Ashmolean  ;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

147.  Pair  of  Rowel-spurs,  xvn  cent.,  of  steel,  decorated  with  silver-niello  work. 

Cat.  1 8)6,  p.  i)o.  )S).  The  spurs  of  King  Charles  the  First  of  steel  embossed  with  silver. 

Ashmolean. 

148.  Rowel-spur,  xvii  cent.,  taken  off  the  boot  of  John  Hampden  after  the  battle  of 

Chalgrove  in  1643.  Ashmolean. 

149.  Rowel-spur,  xvii  cent.,  of  iron.  Ashmolean. 

150.  Rowel-spur,  xvn  cent.,  of  bronze.  Ashmolean  ( Sir  J.  Evans  s  Collection). 

151.  Rowel-spur,  Spanish,  xvii-xvm  cent.,  of  iron.  At  the  back  of  the  branches  is 
a  large  rose-shaped  disk  of  fretted  iron.  (Cf.  Meyrick  and  Skelton,  lxi.) 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

152.  Rowel-spur,  Spanish,  xviii-xix  cent.,  of  brass. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 

153.  Pryck-spur,  Hispano-Maurcsque,  xviii-xix  cent.  The  forms  of  the  large 
Spanish  spurs 'have  altered  but  little  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pitt-Rivers  Mus.;  pres,  by  C.  ffoulkes. 
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*154.  Pryck-spurs,  Spanish  or  Moorish,  xvii  cent.,  similar  to  153. 

Mus.  Trad.,  p.  48.  Barbary  spurrcs,  pointed  sharp  like  a  bodkin.  Ashmolean. 

There  are  several  other  examples  of  spurs  of  different  periods,  both  in  the  Ashmolean 
and  Pitt-Rivers  Collections.  The  latter  could  not  be  photographed  owing  to  their  position 
in  the  wall-case. 

155, 156.  Iron  stirrups,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish,  of  the  ix  cent.,  found  near 
Magdalen  Bridge,  Oxford,  in  1884.  The  iron  is  inlaid  with  gold  in  spiral  lines.  The 
pattern  is  practically  the  same  in  both  examples,  but  they  are  not  a  pair,  and  the  former 
(No.  155)  is  inferior  in  workmanship.  The  same  type  of  decoration  is  found  on  the  hilt  of 
the  sword  figured  in  Plate  V,  No.  2.  Ashmolean. 

157.  Bronze  stirrup  of  the  xvm  cent.,  found  below  the  cellars  of  a  house  at  the 

corner  of  George  Street  and  Cornmarket,  Oxford,  1895.  It  was  hung  from  the  leather 
by  a  swivel-loop  set  in  the  top  of  the  stirrup.  Ashmolean. 

158.  Pair  of  iron  stirrups,  xvi  cent.  The  foot-space  is  wide  to  accommodate  the 
broad-toed  shoe  or  solleret  of  the  period.  The  loop  for  the  stirrup-leather  is  faced  with 
a  plate  fretted  in  castellated  form.  They  appear  to  have  been  washed  with  silver. 

Mus.  Trad.,  p.  4-].  Henry  the  8  his  stirrups. 

Cat.  B.  4yo.  Duo  Henrici  8H  staticulae.  Ashmolean. 

159.  Stirrup  of  the  xvi  cent.,  found  on  the  site  of  Godstow  Lock,  1895. 

Ashmolean. 

160.  Stirrup  of  the  xv-xvi  cent.,  found  8  feet  deep  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon., 

1885.  Ashmolean. 


Not  illustrated. 
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BODY  ARMOUR,  HELMETS,  Etc. 

The  scattered  examples  in  Oxford  under  this  heading  are  not  without  interest. 
There  are  no  complete  suits  of  plate,  but  some  of  the  examples  given  in  this  work  are 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  In  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  the  back-  and  breast¬ 
plates  (No.  193)  are  of  interest,  as  they  bear  the  proof-mark  of  the  Armourers’  Company, 
which  is  found  on  some  examples  at  the  Tower.  The  coat  of  Jazzeran  armour  in  the 
same  collection  is  of  unusual  style,  not  commonly  found  in  collections,  and  the  padded 
breast  and  back  defence,  if  of  European  origin,  are  unique.  The  culottes  of  padded  fabric, 
with  metal  splints  between  the  covers,  are  also  rare  examples  of  defensive  armour  used  in 
civilian  dress.  A  noteworthy  item  is  the  American  vest  lined  with  plates  of  metal,  which 
is  probably  the  latest  example  of  armour  worn  in  battle,  if  we  except  the  cuirass  of  the 
heavy  cavalry  in  the  Franco-Prussian  and  Crimean  campaigns.  The  sapper’s  helmet  is 
roughly  made,  but  appears  to  be  of  a  practical  nature  as  a  protection  for  the  head  in  siege 
operations  from  heavy  beams  and  stones  thrown  from  above. 

The  armour,  formerly  at  New  College,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  in  this 
work,  as  it  directly  connects  the  members  of  the  College  with  the  military  operations  of 
the  Civil  War. 

The  portion  of  a  solleret  (No.  186)  evidently  once  formed  part  of  a  fine  embossed  and 
gilded  suit.  It  is  not  part  of  a  complete  defence  of  plate,  for  there  are  no  rivet-holes  at 
the  back  to  connect  it  with  the  other  lames,  but  it  must  have  been  used  for  a  combined 
plate  and  mail  covering  for  the  foot  such  as  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
portrait  of  an  unknown  navigator  holding  a  mariner’s  compass,  in  the  Fortnum  Room  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  (Plate  IV),  shows  'arming  points  ’  hanging  from  the  shoulder  for 
attaching  the  brassards,  with  the  ring  on  the  gorget  from  which  the  pauldron  was  hung. 
His  sleeves  are  'bombasted  ’  or  padded  to  save  the  arm  from  being  chafed  by  the  armour, 
and  he  also  wears  an  arming  doublet  of  leather.  Hanging  from  his  neck  is  a  boatswain’s 
whistle,  which  also  is  shown  on  the  Frobisher  portrait  referred  to  on  Plate  III. 

These  portraits  will  be  considered  more  fully  from  the  historical  aspect  by  Mrs.  Poole 
in  her  book  on  Oxford  Portraits ,  now  in  preparation. 

There  arc  three  sculptured  effigies  in  Oxford  which  show  armour : 

In  the  Cathedral  the  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Guy  Nowers,  companion  of  the  Black 
Prince,  circ.  1425,  shows  the  bascinet  and  camail  jupon  of  the  period,  and  brassards  are 
hinged  on  the  outside.  The  carving  of  the  knee-cops  is  careless,  for  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  bending  the  knee  if  the  originals  were  as  here  represented. 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  1558,  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  shows  the  full 
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plate-suit  of  the  period,  which  includes  pauldrons  of  five  lames,  with  neck-guards,  taces, 
and  tasscts  of  five  lames.  A  ‘dague  ii  rognons’  or  i  ballach  ’  knife  lies  under  the  figure. 

The  statue1  of  Lord  Pembroke,  Chancellor  of  the  University  i6r4  30,  is  equipped  with 
elaborately  decorated  half-armour  of  cuirass,  brassards,  cuisses,  tasscts,  and  high  boots. 
The  spurs  and  sword  are  missing.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  such  armour  was  rarely  worn  in  the  field,  and  this  particular  suit 
could  only  have  been  used  for  parade.2 

The  shield  (No.  164)  in  the  Ashmolean  Collection  is,  judging  from  the  decoration,  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  the  European  coat-of-arms  has  been  added.  We  frequently  find 
Oriental  hilts  upon  European  blades,  but  it  is  not  common  to  find  examples  of  Europeans 
adopting  Asiatic  armour.  The  buff-coat  and  armour  at  Stanton  1  larcourt,  which  have  been 
included  as  they  are  College  property,  are  valuable  relics  because  they  have  always 


Armour  at  Parsonage  Farm,  Stanton  IIarcourt,  169,  170,  171,  173. 


remained  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  now  shown.  The  headpiece  and  cuirass  of  the 
suit  are  noticeable  on  account  of  their  great  weight,  necessitated  by  the  improvement  of 
firearms,  which  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  discarding  of  armour  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

As  early  as  1593  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  Obsei'vations  in  his  Voyage  into  the 
South  Sea,  noticed  the  disinclination  to  wear  armour,  for  he  writes :  ‘  I  had  great 
preparation  of  armours  as  well  of  proofe  (to  resist  firearms)  as  of  light  corsletts.  Yet  not 
a  man  would  use  them,  but  esteemed  a  pott  of  wine  a  better  defence  than  an  armour  of 
proofe.’  Armour  was,  however,  discarded  for  practical  reasons  before  this,  for  we  find 
in  the  Chronique  du  Guesclin  (i.  5973)  an  account  of  Sir  Hugh  Calvcrly  ordering  his  men 
to  take  off  their  cuisses  in  order  to  move  more  quickly. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  mail  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collection,  which  include 
riveted  (double  and  single),  welded,  and  jumped.  The  latter  have  the  ends  merely  butted 
together  and  not  joined  in  any  way.  The  provenance  of  mail  is  always  uncertain,  and 

1  Cast  by  Le  Sueur  from  a  design  by  Rubens;  presented  by  Thomas,  seventh  Earl,  in  1723. 

2  The  bronze  statue  of  Charles  I  in  the  garden  quad,  St.  John’s  College,  also  by  Le  Sueur,  shows  a  full 
suit  of  decorated  plate  armour.  The  gilt  suit  in  the  Tower  (ii.  19)  was  made  for  the  King,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  Charles  wearing  it  even  for  parade. 
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small  fragments  are  easily  imitated.  Much  of  the  so-called  mediaeval  mail  is  of  Oriental 
origin. 

161.  (Plate  XVII.)  Pavis  or  shield,  used  by  archers  and  crossbowmen  in  the  xv-xvi 
cent.  It  is  made  of  wood  half  an  inch  thick,  curved  in  semicircular  section,  covered 
with  black  leather  on  both  sides.  On  the  top  and  bottom  edges  are  thin  bands  of  iron,  to 
which  are  fixed  small  brass  plates  of  fleur-de-lis  shape,  pointing  inwards.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  rosette  of  bright  steel,  with  an  eight-pointed  star  of  brass  set  upon  it.  The  loops 
and  slings  are  missing.  Height,  40*  in.  x  20  in.  across  the  arc  of  the  semicircle. 

Cat.  18)6,  p.  178.  18.  A  large  shield ,  called  a  Pavoise,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII . 

Ashmolean. 

162.  Concave  buckler  of  xv-xvi  cent.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  fig-shaped  iron  knob. 
The  entire  face  is  set  with  small  brass  pin-studs  on  thin  iron  plates.  At  the  back  are  two 
lugs,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  wooden  handle.  Diameter,  to*  in.  Similar  bucklers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tower  (v.  16)  and  in  the  Musee  d’Artillerie,  Paris  (i.  6).  They 
are  also  shown  on  the  painting  of  the  Embarkation  of  Henry  VIII  at  Hampton  Court. 

Mils.  Trad.  p.  45.  Targets,  several  sorts. 

Cat.  B.  14.  Clypeus  alter  parvus,  rotundas,  in  convexa  parte  magiia  est  ansa  lignea. 
tot  am  circumferentiam  ambit  lamina  ferrea  ;  pars  concava  acreis  clams  munita. 

Ashmolean. 

163.  Highland  target,  xvii-xvm  cent.  Wooden  foundation,  padded  with  straw 
and  faced  with  leather.  The  leather  on  the  front  is  dressed  and  ornamented  with  tooline 

o 

of  interlacing  knots.  In  the  centre  is  a  brass  umbo,  and  smaller  bosses  of  brass  and  copper 
are  set  round  the  face  of  the  shield.  There  are  several  sword-cuts  on  the  leather.  The 
back  is  covered  with  hide  with  the  hair  on,  and  is  fitted  with  two  arm-loops.  Diameter 
192  in.  Pitt-Rivers  Mas.;  parch.  1888. 

164.  Circular  shield  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  on  both  sides,  21  in.  diameter. 
The  ground-work  is  black  or  dark  brown,  decorated  on  the  outside  with  foliage  and  birds 


in  gold,  encircling  a  shield  of  arms.  Several  sword-cuts  have  destroyed  part  of  the  paint¬ 
ing.  There  arc  six  eight-pointed  rosettes  of  brass,  about  l  in.  diameter,  which  held  the 
arm-loops  at  the  back.  The  back  is  decorated  with  foliage,  birds,  and  squirrels,  treated  in 
Indian  or  Persian  style.  There  are  no  arm-loops,  but  traces  of  them  remain,  and  there 
also  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  sleeve  riveted  on. 
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Mus.  Trad.  p.  45.  Targets,  several  sorts. 

Cat.  B.  ij.  Clypeus  ligneus  rotundas  :  in  convexa  parte  duo  sunt  circuit  quorum  inter 
maximum  sunt  varii  /lores  avesque  eleganter  depicta  ;  inter  alteram  vere  insigne  est  pernobile. 
An  Gal  liens  sit?  Ashmolean. 

"164  a.  German  shield,  of  1  heater’  shape,  of  wood,  covered  with  thick  parchment. 
On  the  front  is  painted  a  black  eagle  displayed  with  golden  nimbus.  It  was  probably  only 
used  for  civic  parades,  as  it  would  not  stand  much  hard  wear.  Height,  3  ft.  3  in. 

Pitt-Rivers  M us.  ( Manning  Collection ). 

165.  Drum,  used  by  the  volunteers  of  All  Souls  College  in  their  march  against 

Monmouth  in  1685.  It  is  painted  dark  blue  or  black,  with  a  shield  bearing  the  College 
arms.  2if  in.  high  x  22  in.  diameter.  All  Souls  College. 

166.  Saddle  of  the  xvn  cent.,  covered  with  light  blue  quilted  velvet  embroidered  in 
silver.  (Page  53.)  ( Parsonage  Farm,  Stanton  Harcourt.) 

*167.  Pair  of  holsters  to  match. 

*167  a.  Saddle  and  bridle,  of  leather,  xvii-xvm  cent. 

*167  b.  Pair  of  leather  holsters,  for  the  above. 


A  ll  Souls  College. 
All  Souls  College. 
Oriel  College. 
Oriel  College. 


168.  Buff-coat  of  yellow  leather  with  rough  undressed  surface.  At  the  lower 
hem  of  the  skirt  the  thickness  is  9  mm.,  slightly  thinner  at  the  neck  and  sleeves.  Weight, 
9  lb.  It  has  twenty-six  lacing  holes  down  each  side,  and  on  the  skirt  are  six  holes  on  each 
side.  The  sleeves  are  open.  (Page  15.)  All  Souls  College . 

169-  (Page  57.)  Breast  and  back,  the  former  straight-fronted  with  small  tapul, 
and  roped  borders.  Remains  of  straps  on  shoulders  and  at  waist,  where  there  are  also 

*  Not  illustrated. 
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turning-pins.  Weight  of  breast,  13  lb  .,  back,  i2§  lb.  Incised  lines  following  the  lines  of 
arm-spaces  and  neck.  All  Souls  College. 

170.  Open  Burgonet,  with  umbril  and  right  check-piece  with  hinge.  Left  cheek- 
piece  missing,  iron  rivet.  Weight  in  present  state,  12  lb.  10  oz.  All  Souls  College. 

171.  Pauldron  of  five  lames  with  brass  rivets  and  buckle,  decorated  with  incised  lines 

and  circles.  All  Souls  College. 

*172.  Remains  of  pauldron,  similar  to  above.  All  Souls  College. 

Various  lames,  probably  belonging  to  pauldron,  or  possibly  to  leg-armour. 

All  Souls  College. 

173.  Pair  of  brassards,  in  which  the  vambrace  is  hinged  on  the  inside,  fastening  on 
the  outside,  with  a  fiat-headed  rivet  on  under  side  locking  into  a  hole  on  upper  side. 
Roped  edges,  brass  rivets,  and  incised  lines  and  circles  as  above.  Weight,  31b.  each. 
Remains  of  straps  on  top  of  rerebrace.  All  Souls  College. 

*174.  Knee  piece,  consisting  of  one  wide  lame  at  the  top,  three  narrow  lames,  bossed 
knee-plate,  two  narrow  and  one  wide  lame  below.  Brass  rivets  and  decoration  as  above. 

All  Souls  College. 

*175.  Morion,  with  iron  rivets,  2|  lb.  All  Souls  College. 

*176.  Small  dagger,  with  upward  pointing  quillons.  All  Souls  College. 

All  the  above  (166,  167,  168  76)  are  at  the  Parsonage  Farm,  Stanton  Harcourt.  They 
are  assigned  by  tradition  to  one  of  the  Huntingdon  family  who  owned  the  farm  and  died 
in  1685;  to  which  date  the  buff-coat,  saddle,  and  armour  agree.  The  weight  of  the  cuirass 
and  headpiece  arc  especially  noticeable. 

177-  (Plate  XVIII.)  Coat  of  Jazzeran  armour,  German,  xvi  cent.,  composed  of 
small  plates  joined  with  links  of  riveted  mail.  The  plates  overlap  upwards.  Weight, 
81b.  40Z.  Pill-Rivers  Coll.,  in. 

178.  Brigandine  of  the  xv  cent.  The  plates  are  riveted,  overlapping  upwards,  on 
to  a  foundation  of  coarse  canvas,  with  an  outside  covering  of  dark  green  or  blue  velvet. 
The  rivet-heads  which  show  on  the  outside  have  been  gilded.  Pill-Rivers  Coll. 

179-  Headpiece  of  the  xi-xii  cent.,  forged  in  one  piece,  with  flattened  apex  and 
slight  ridges  at  back  and  front.  A  patch  has  been  riveted  on  to  one  side.  There  are 
holes  at  unequal  distances  round  the  lower  edge,  which  were  probably  for  attaching  a 
lining.  Weight,  2*  lb.  (Cf.  H.  1  Musee  d’Artillerie,  Paris).  Pill-Rivers  Coll.,  177. 

180.  Cheek-piece  for  the  left  side  of  a  burgonet,  xvi-xvii  cent.  The  plate  was 

hinged  to  the  skull-piece  at  the  point  where  the  three  holes  for  the  rivets  are  seen. 
Weight,  1  lb.  qoz.  Pill-Rivers  M its.;  purch.  1896. 

181.  Armet  of  the  xvi  cent.  The  skull  is  made  in  one  piece,  ridged  with  a  roped 
edge.  A  separate  plate  encloses  the  neck  and  is  riveted  to  the  skull.  The  visor  is  in  two 
plates,  the  upper  falling  within  the  lower.  The  opening  is  at  the  side,  and  is  closed  with 

*  Not  illustrated. 
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a  staple  and  hook.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  skull  through  which  the  spike,  used  for  its 
display  in  a  church,  was  passed.  Weight,  4*  lb.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

182.  Armet  of  the  xvi-xvii  cent.  The  skull  is  formed  of  two  pieces  welded  along 

the  high-combed  crest,  which  has  a  roped  edge.  The  visor  is  in  two  parts,  in  the  upper 
of  which  the  vision-slit  is  sharply  turned  outwards  with  a  roped  border  on  the  lower  edge. 
The  lower  portion  has  a  rectangular  notch  on  the  upper  edge  for  the  safety-catch,  which 
is  missing.  There  are  three  neck-plates,  the  lowest  of  which  has  a  roped  edge.  The 
decoration  consists  of  circles  and  interlaced  lines  of  gilding,  and  on  the  front  of  the  visor 
is  a  crown  surrounded  by  rays.  This  piece  used  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  Merton  College  Chapel,  but  there  are  no  records  that  it  was  connected 
with  him  in  any  way.  Weight,  6  lb.  8  oz.  Merton  College. 

183.  Sapper’s  helmet  of  the  xvn  cent.  The  skull  is  made  in  two  pieces,  riveted 
along  the  crown.  There  is  a  plain  iron  tail,  riveted  on  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  skull. 
The  umbril  is  pivoted,  and  has  a  barred  face-guard.  At  each  side  are  two  upright  bars 
of  square  section,  which  are  fixed  into  semicircular  plates  intended  to  rest  on  the  shoulders, 
and  therefore  to  take  the  shock  of  a  heavy  blow  from  above  from  the  head  of  the  wearer. 
Inside  the  skull  are  two  thongs  of  leather  which  would  rest  upon  the  head.  Weight,  ii£  lb. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  117. 

184.  Leather  hat,  strengthened  on  the  inside  by  vertical  iron  plates,  iin.  and  ifin. 
wide,  perforated  with  holes  for  sewing  them  to  the  leather.  The  crown  is  also  reinforced 
by  a  circular  plate  of  metal.  On  a  copper  plate  exhibited  with  the  hat  is  the  following 
inscription  : 

Galerus  ille  ipfe,  Olio  tectus  erat 
Johannes  Bradfhaw,  Archi-rcgicida  ; 

Dum  execrabili  Regicidarum  Conventui 
Praefiderel. 

Digitus,  ut  in  eodem  loco, 

Ouo  Fauxi  Lanterna, 

Collocetur, 

Ilia  Papifticcc ,  Hie  Fanaticce, 

Nequiti ce  moil umentum. 

In  hoc  dif pares: 

Scilicet  id  nefas 

Ouod  Ilia  in  tenebris  machinata  est , 

Hie  Sub  dio  perfecit. 

Dat :  An  :  Dom  :  1715  *  a  Tho.  Biffe  S.  T.P. 

This  inscription,  which  states  that  the  hat  was  worn  by  John  Bradshaw,  the  regicide, 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  also  mentions  the  lantern  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  Guy 
Fawkes,  which  is  shown  in  the  same  case. 

Cat.  18)6,  p.  178.  21.  The  hat  zoom  by  President  Bradshaw ,  when  he  passed  sentence 
on  Charles  I.  Aslunolean. 
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185.  Morion  of  the  xvi  cent.  This  helmet  is  made  in  two  pieces,  joined  along  the 
ridge  at  the  top.  It  is  painted  black,  and  embossed  with  fleurs-de-lis  in  bright  metal  on 
each  side.  This  was  the  badge  of  the  civic  regiment  of  the  City  of  Munich,  and  was  not, 
as  is  frequently  supposed,  used  in  the  French  army.  Weight,  4*  lb. 

Pitt- Rivers  Coll.,  122. 

186.  Portion  of  solleret,  xvi  cent.  The  square  toe  of  this  piece  is  copied  from  the 
civilian  dress  of  the  day.  It  evidently  formed  part  of  a  rich  suit,  as  there  is  elaborate 
embossing  and  traces  of  gilding.  Round  the  lower  edge  is  a  row  of  holes  close  together 
for  attaching  the  piece  to  mail  shoes  like  those  which  are  drawn  in  the  Almain  Armourer’s 


Album  by  Jacobe  Topf.  In  the  centre,  near  the  top,  are  two  holes  through  which  the 
‘  arming  points  ’,  which  held  the  solleret  to  the  shoe  beneath,  were  tied.  These  points  are 
clearly  shown  on  the  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  William  and  St.  Roche  by  Ortolano 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 


*187  a.  Brassard,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Stanton  Harcourt.  The  vambrace  and 
rerebrace  arc  hinged  on  the  outside  and  fasten  with  strap  and  buckle  on  the  inside.  The 
elbow-cap  is  pointed,  with  trefoiled  wing-plate.  Aslimolean. 

*187  b.  Pair  of  greaves  of  the  xvi  cent.,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Stanton 
Harcourt.  They  are  part  of  a  pair  of  complete  leg  defences,  but  the  sollcrets,  knee-caps, 
and  cuisses  are  missing.  Aslimolean. 

*188.  Elbow-piece  of  the  xvi-xvii  cent.,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  at  Summertown, 
Oxford.  Cat.  1877,  228.  Aslimolean. 

*189.  Jack  boot  of  the  xvm  cent.,  of  very  thick  leather,  worn  by  cavalry  in  the  reign 
of  Anne.  Aslimolean. 

*190.  Cuirass  and  pot  helmet  for  pikeman.  The  metal  is  thin,  and  the  equipment 
was  purely  lor  ceremonial  use.  No  decoration  beyond  embossed  lines.  Their  origin  is 
unknown,  but  they  are  of  similar  make  to  iv.  204  in  the  Tower.  Aslimolean. 

*191.  Headpiece  of  the  xvn  cent.,  found  at  Little  Wittenham,  Berks.  Much  rusted 
and  corroded  in  parts.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

*192.  Breast-plates  and  tassets,  xvn  cent.  This  is  part  of  a  pikeman’s  armour, 
the  back  of  which  is  missing.  The  tassets  are  each  of  one  plate.  Weight,  14  lb.  10  oz. 

Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  117. 


*  Not  illustrated. 
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*193.  Cuirass  of  the  xvn  cent.  Painted  black  inside  and  out.  The  breast  and 
back  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Armourers’  Company  of  London.  Weight :  breast, 

10  lb.  12  oz. ;  back,  31b.  4  oz.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  breast-plate  and  A 
headpiece  were  generally  proved  by  musket  or  pistol-shot ;  but  the  back,  being 
less  exposed,  was  much  lighter,  and  was  frequently  unproved.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll.,  118. 

*194.  Cuirass  of  the  xvn  cent.,  painted  black.  The  letters  R.  c.  are  roughly  engraved 
on  the  breast  twice  (one  set  inverted).  At  the  top  of  the  back-plate  the  letters  R.  R.  are 
stamped  with  a  punch.  Weight :  breast,  n  lb. ;  back,  3  lb.  8  oz.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

*195.  Headpiece  of  the  xvn  cent.,  painted  black.  The  skull  is  made  in  two  pieces 
joined  at  the  comb,  which  is  slightly  ridged.  The  umbril,  to  which  three  vertical  bars  are 
attached,  is  pivoted  at  the  temples.  The  tail  or  neck-guard  is  in  one  piece  stamped  to 
simulate  three  lames  or  plates.  Pitt-Rivers  Coll. 

*196.  Culottes,  or  drawers  of  quilted  linen,  with  small  iron  plates,  like  those  of  a 
brigandine,  inserted  between  the  covers.  These  are  probably  of  the  late  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  piece  in  Meyrick  and  Skelton’s  work  before  referred 
to.  They  would  have  been  covered  with  silk  velvet.-'  Pitt-Rivers  ( Meyrick  Collection). 

*197.  Padded  breast-  and  back-pieces  of  cotton  waste,  covered  with  faded  salmon- 
pink  silk,  with  straps  and  buckles.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  these  pieces. 
They  may  be  Oriental,  but  the  buckles  of  iron  are  rather  against  this  theory.  Possibly  they 
were  for  fencing  or  quarter-staff  play.  They  belonged  to  the  old  Ashmolean  Collection,  but 
no  definite  reference  to  them  can  be  found  in  the  Catalogues.  Meyrick  and  Skelton  (Ixxix) 
give  a  gauntlet  of  rose-coloured  silk  padded  with  linen,  which  may  have  belonged  to  this 
set ;  Meyrick  dates  it  as  seventeenth  century.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus. 

198-  (Plate  XVII.)  Gauntlet  for  the  left  hand,  xvn  cent.,  formed  of  overlapping  scales 
of  buff  leather.  There  is  a  similar  gauntlet  in  the  Tower  (iii.  no).  (See  Arch.  Journal, 
viii.  851 ;  Meyrick  and  Skelton,  Ixxix).  Ashmolean. 

199.  (Plate  XIX.)  Armour  of  the  xvii  cent. 

These  pieces  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
New  College,  and  formed  part  of  the  College 
armoury  for  the  contingent  raised  by  Charles  I  in 
1643-6.  They  arc  absolutely  unique  in  that  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  College,  marked  with  a  small 
circular  punch.  They  were  sold  by  the  Bursar 
of  New  College,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  about 
the  year  1887,  to  Parker,  a  dealer,  in  Pembroke 
Street,  Oxford,  from  whom  they  were  bought  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Moffatt,  of  Goodrich  Court, 
the  author  of  Oxford  College  Plate,  in  whose  possession  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

A.  Lobster-tailed  pot  helmet.  The  tail  is  composed  of  four  lames  ;  the  skull  is  in 
two  pieces  joined  along  the  ridged  comb ;  the  umbril  is  pivoted  at  each  side,  and  provided 

*  Not  illustrated. 

1  The  regulations  ordering  the  use  of  this  stamp  are  given  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  xix.  314  (Car.  I,  anno  7). 

2  See  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  lx,  Armour  Notes. 
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with  a  triple-barred  face-guard.  The  lowest  lame  is  ornamented  with  nine  rivets  in  the 
centre,  set  in  a  circle.  This  piece  is  evidently  not  of  ‘  proof’,  as  it  has  been  pierced  by 
a  bullet  which  must  have  given  a  mortal  wound.  Weight,  41b. 

B.  Lobster-tailed  pot  helmet,  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the  tail  is  composed 
of  two  lames,  with  two  imitation  lames  embossed  on  the  lower  plate  and  ‘  clous  perdus  ’ 
or  false  rivets  set  along  the  edge.  Weight,  4  lb.  8  oz.  Both  the  above  are  marked  n.  c. 

C.  Breast-plate,  with  ridged  tapul  and  wide-spreading  flange  at  the  bottom  edge, 
and  studs  on  each  side  of  the  arm-spaces  and  at  the  waist  for  fastening  the  reinforcing 
placate  (D).  There  is  a  bullet-mark  in  the  centre,  which  was  probably  received  in  action, 
as  it  is  unlikely  that  armour  of  this  kind  was  proved  in  each  piece,  but  was  made  after 
a  set  pattern  of  proved  material.  Weight,  6\  lb.  There  is  no  mark  on  this  piece. 

D.  Placate  or  reinforcing  piece,  with  slight  tapul  and  hooks  at  the  waist  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  breast-plate  (C).  It  is  stamped  new  coll  near  the  bullet  mark  on  the  left. 
Weight,  8|  lb. 

E.  Back-plate,  with  the  remains  of  the  leather  straps  which  held  it  to  the  breast¬ 
plate  showing  on  the  shoulders  and  at  the  waist.  The  stamp  new  coll,  can  be  traced 
in  the  centre  near  the  top.  Weight,  61b. 

F.  Back-plate  similar  to  E,  but  rather  higher  in  the  neck.  There  are  remains  of  the 
strap-fastenings  at  shoulders  and  waist,  and  a  deeply  indented  bullet-mark  appears  near 
the  centre.  The  College  stamp  appears  also  on  this  piece.  Weight,  4  lb. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  weights  of  these  pieces  with  those  at  Stanton 
Harcourt.  There  are  no  College  records  of  the  purchase  of  these  pieces  or  of  the 
wearers. 

*200.  Three  gorgets,  late  xvm  cent.  These  are  small  ornamental  plates  of  brass, 
engraved  with  the  cipher  G.  R.  surmounted  by  a  crown.  One  of  them  has  the  original 
black  ribbon  and  rosettes  by  which  it  was  hung  from  the  collar-buttons.  The  gorget  was 
worn  by  infantry  officers  up  to  the  year  1830,  and  is  the  last  survival  of  the  complete  suit 
of  plate,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  of  the  Household  Cavalry  being  an  innovation  introduced 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  Pitt-Rivers  Mus. 

*201.  Officer’s  vest,  used  in  the  Northern  Army  during  the  American  Civil  War  of 
1861-5.  The  cover  is  of  blue  cloth  with  brass  buttons,  on  which  is  stamped  connect, 
sic.  RE  1  p.  (the  seal  of  the  State  of  Connecticut),  with  the  arms  of  the  State,  three  vines  in 
fruit.  Between  the  cover  and  the  lining  are  two  plates  of  metal,  covering  the  front  and 
meeting  in  the  centre.  Weight,  51b.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  defensive 
armour  for  practical  use  that  is  known.  Pitt-Rivers  Colt.,  124. 


*  Not  illustrated. 
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